


@ 7000 square feet of 34’’ Byers Genuine 
Wrought Iron Plates and a quantity of 
Byers 4’’x 4” Angles were used for the 
five track troughs on this ballast type 
bridge carrying the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad tracks. 


HE ballast type design of 
bridge reduces floor depth 
and cushions shock. And the 
se of Byers Wrought Iron Deck 
Plates reduces maintenance and 
prolongs the life of the bridge 
structure. 
Wrought iron is being used today 
or more bridge protection work than 


plates, water troughs, blast 
plates, and bridge railings, and 
also for bridge drainage and 
downspouts. We will be glad to 
furnish you prints of sketches 
showing typical applications of 
wrought iron in bridge construction, 
also photos and comparative data on 
life of materials in bridge construction. 
ever before. This is especially true of Ask a Byers Engineer or write our Engi- 
bridges subjected to the corrosion of aa neering Service Department. 
brine drippings and sulphur-laden If you are planning any bridge con- A. M. Byers Co., Est. 1864. Pittsburgh, 
blasts. And for this type of service struction or maintenance work, give —_ Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
rought iron holds an enviable record careful consideration to wrought iron Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, 
bf corrosion resistance. for cover plates, deck plates, trough Houston, Los Angeles. 
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New Locomotives 


now being built for 





NORTHERN PACIFIC. . . 10 locomotives, 4-8-4 type 
LACKAWANNA ...... 20 locomotives, 4-8-4. type 
LEHIGH VALLEY ..... 5 locomotives, 4-8-4: type 
BOSTON & MAINE ... . 5 locomotives, 4-8-2 type 


will all have 


COMMONWEALTH BEDS 

















ee R 
One of the Cast Steel Beds for New Lackawanna 4-8-4 Type Locomotives . 
with Integral Cylinders, Rear Cylinder Heads, and Air Reservoir 
Commonwealth Beds have these Proven 
Advantages: 
The necessary strong foundation for modern efficient q 
locomotives 
ae 
Permanent true alignment of frame structure, cylinders 
and moving parts BY ic 
1K 
eS 3 Cir 
Greatly reduced locomotive repair costs 
: s 
* . wee 
and 
Increased serviceability of locomotive BB] s10 


year 
cou! 
$14, 


GENERAL STEEL CASTINGS CORPORATIO\ ‘ 


EDDYSTONE, PA. < COMMONWEALTH PRODUCTS » GRANITE CITY, 1 
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GREATER SPEEDS | 


hasten 


AILROAD RECOVERY 


hen - 


RAFFIC everywhere is 
being speeded up to give 
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improved service. Record runs ] 
across the country and elsewhere are ‘ 
helping the railroads regain their C 
rightful place in the transportation s 
world. P 

But greater speeds demand better i 
track, and better track requires I 
dependable drainage. p 

Keeping the roadbed dry and firm tl 
the year ’round is the special duty 5 
of Armco Perforated Pipe. As evi- e 
dence, look at the roads that have rn 
“invested” in this sturdy, durable “ 
subdrainage pipe and have come ” 
through the “lean years” with their p 
tracks in fine condition, despite he 
reduced maintenance. ~ 

Let an experienced Armco engi- - 
neer show you complete data on the A 
actual savings which have resulted N 
from many such jobs. 

Installing Armco Perforated Pipe for subdrain- ga 

age between and under tracks on viaduct over 

the Old National Road in Indiana. Inset Ri 

at Jeft shows how pumping action has 

brought mud and water to the topof ballast ; 

— the reason for excess maintenance. a of 
| gin 
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Business and the New Deal 


Probably the best thing for the people of this country 
that occurred within the last fifteen months was that 
general business became worse in July, August and 
September, 1934, than in 1933. Certain important 
New Deal policies are so unsound that the longer they 
were kept in effect the more harm they were bound to 
do. For almost a year before and during most of a 
year after they were adopted the general trend of busi- 
ness was actually or apparently upward. The New 
Dealers claimed for them credit for the entire im- 
provement. Thus improvement was made a defense 
and argument for policies which were certain sooner or 
later to arrest it and the longer it continued in spite of 
them the more difficult it would be to get rid of them. 

The real or apparent improvement ended in March. 
Railway car loadings had then become only 36 per cent 
smaller than their 1925-1929 average and were 31 per 
cent larger than in 1933. Throughout the following 
six months the trend was downward. In April, May 
and June car loadings were 39% per cent smaller than 
in 1925-29 and only 12 per cent larger than in 1933. 
In July, August and September they were about 43 
per cent less than in 1925-29 and about 3 per cent less 
than in 1933. The decline of private business in the 
summer of 1934 was greater than these figures indi- 
cate because government expenditures for public works, 
relief, etc., were larger than in 1933. Thus there had 
come an only too easily demonstrable recession instead 
of an improvement to account for. Explanation by the 
proponents instead of the opponents of the New Deal 
became necessary. The rising adverse business senti- 
ment has been made vocal by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, the bankers composing the 
Advisory Council of the Federal Reserve Board, the 
National Association of Manufacturers and other or- 
ganizations and agencies. 


Richberg as Moses of Recovery 


The most important question was as to how the views 
of President Roosevelt would be affected. He has 
given two answers. One is the appointment of an In- 
dustrial Emergency Committee composed of radicals 
with Donald R. Richberg as chairman. The other is 
the radio address on the evening of September 30. 
The two answers seem almost to cancel each other. 

As chairman of the new committee to develop and 
co-ordinate all the recovery policies of the administra- 
tion, especially those of NRA, Mr. Richberg apparently 
has become an influence of more importance to industry 
and commerce than was General Johnson. What can 
business expect from him? He is widely known, per- 


sonally and by reputation, in the railway and the rail- 
way equipment and supply manufacturing fields. He 
was for several years general counsel of the National 
Conference on Valuation of Railroads, the purpose of 
which was to make the government’s valuation of rail- 
roads and railway profits as small as possible, and rep- 
resented this organization before the courts in th 
litigation of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s de- 
cision in the O’Fallon case. He was chairman of the 
resolutions committee of the Progressive national con- 
vention which nominated the first Senator Robert M. 
LaFollette in 1924 for president on a platform advocat- 
ing such policies as government ownership of railroads. 
He was long general counsel of the Railway Labor 
Executives Association. 

Mr. Richberg, in his political utterances and 
in the many instances in which he was_ spokes- 
man for the railway labor unions in controversies 
with the railways, was habitually reckless in his attacks 
upon private enterprise and the profit system especially 
as exemplified by the railroads. In short, he has been 
a radical exponent and advocate of the socialist-labor 
economic principles upon which the New Deal has been 
principally founded. As chairman of a committee to 
develop and co-ordinate government recovery policies 
he must be regarded as a singular and sinister portent 
by those favorable to private investment and enterprise. 


@ 


President Roosevelt to Business 


In his radio address on Sunday night the President 
for the first time since the New Deal began used lan- 
guage indicating a realization that the uncoerced assist- 
ance of business men is needed to revive business. “We 
count, in the future as in the past,” he said, “on the 
driving power of individual initiative and the incentive 
of fair private profit, strengthened with the acceptance 
of those obligations to the public interest which rest 
upon us all. We have the right to expect that this 
driving power will be given patriotically and whole- 
heartedly to our nation.” 

Profits are the fuel used in driving the engine of 
business. Government policies which limit or reduce 
the fuel when the engine is almost stalled from lack of 
it, and envelop the driver in a fog of uncertainty, are 
not adapted to increasing either the effective power of 
the machine or the confidence and initiative of the 
driver. Business has a right to ask only a “fair private 
profit.” But, in view of all that has been said and 


done against the profit system within the last year and 
a half, what do the words “fair private profit” mean to 
the school of economic thought dominant in the ad- 
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ministration? Mr. Richberg’s record and recent ap- 
pointment do not alleviate business men’s doubts and 
fears regarding this matter. 

“Nearly all Americans are sensible and calm people,” 
the President declared. “We do not get greatly excited 
nor is our peace of mind disturbed, whether we be 
business men or workers or farmers, by awesome pro- 
nouncements concerning the unconstitutionality of some 
of our measures of recovery and relief and reform. 
We are not frightened by reactionary lawyers or polit- 
ical editors.” If nearly all Americans are sensible and 
calm they have acted remarkably contrary to their na- 
ture during the last decade. If the President thinks all 
the “awesome pronouncements” regarding some of the 
administration’s recovery, relief and reform policies 
have related to their constitutionality or have emanated 
from reactionary lawyers and political editors he is 
singularly uninformed. They have caused the greatest 
alarm among and drawn the most destructive attacks 
from business men, economists and editors who are 
much less concerned regarding their legal or political 
phases than because of their manifest tendency to hin- 
der the increase of production and commerce which 
alone can cause the full re-employment of labor and 
the increase of national income with which to pay it. 


On Restoring Business Confidence 


Mr. Richberg appears to be almost as unfitted by his 
record, ability and experience, temperament and eco- 
nomic principles to inspire confidence of business men 
in him as a Moses to lead in the development and co- 
ordination of recovery policies as anybody that could 
have been found. But as a whole recent developments 
have been encouraging rather than otherwise. Busi- 
ness has quit taking unsound government policies lying 
down, probably because it has finally become more 
afraid to run than to fight. The President in his public 
utterances long dismissed criticisms of the New Deal 
in a spirit and tone of contemptuous jocularity because 
he knew such criticism represented little effective pub- 
lic sentiment. The tone and substance of his last ad- 
dress indicate a realization of the overwhelming change 
in business sentiment that has occurred, especially since 
business became actually worse than last year. 

The President must know that recovery cannot oc- 
cur in the teeth of present business sentiment—that as 
long as it exists the “driving power of individual initia- 
tive” will be lacking—and that therefore present busi- 
ness sentiment must be changed. He must know, or 
at least he apparently is beginning to learn, that “this 
driving power will be given patriotically and whole- 
heartedly” only by men confident that increased em- 
ployment will increase, not reduce, net earnings ; confi- 
dent that new capital invested will have opportunity to 
earn, not what a few radical brain trusters, but what its 
owners, regard as a fair profit; and confident that every 
increase in efficiency and economy in business manage- 
ment effected will not be penalized by taxation or labor 
policies designed to make initiative and driving power 
of benefit only to those who do not furnish them. 

Such confidence has not recently existed, and the 
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President’s address is encouraging because it indicates 
that he is beginning to realize it is quite as necessary 
to the success of a recovery program for it to have the 
support of business sentiment as the support of coercive 
and threatening laws or of radical labor leaders and 
brain trusters. But it will require more than eloquent 
and reassuring language to break the present deadlock 
between the New Deal and business. Unlike a large 
majority of voters, most business men are influenced 
less by what they feel than by what they think, less by 
eloquence than by action, and the administration will 
have to adopt policies actually helpful to business to 
restore the confidence it has destroyed by policies harm- 
ful to it. 


Some Favorable Developments 


Fortunately, it has been affording some evidence of a 
disposition to do this. The National Housing Act is a 
measure to stimulate private expenditure of money 
partly borrowed from the government, and it is promot- 
ing expenditure faster than was predicted only a few 
weeks ago. The President in his address admitted that 
“there may be a serious question”—a question raised 
long ago by critics of the New Deal—“as to the wisdom 
of many of those (NRA) devices to control production, 
or to prevent destructive price cutting which many busi- 
ness organizations have insisted were necessary, or 


_whether their effect may have been to prevent that 


volume of production which would make possible lower 
prices and increased employment.” After all that has 
occurred within the last year it is gratifying to have 
some recognition from such a high source of the ob- 
vious fact which this paper has so often emphasized 
that increase in the volume of production is needed 
more than redistribution of a greatly reduced national 
income. 

The administration is manifesting a strong desire to 
do something to improve the railway situation. The 
President announced a plan in his radio address of 
getting industrial and labor leaders together to estab- 
lish a “truce” that will stop costly strikes during the 
present emergency. These strikes have been due to 
government policies encouraging labor leaders and 
workers to believe that private capital and all other 
classes were to be sacrificed to give wage earners less 
work and more pay, and that wage earners were en- 
titled to use almost any means to get these blessings. 
Business cannot and will not establish a truce to make 
any agreements involving further general reductions 
of hours, advances of wages and strengthening of labor 
unionism. Realizing, as he apparently does, the great 
change in business sentiment that has occurred, the 
President can hardly expect that the truce he proposes 
will be based upon agreements involving any of these 
things. 


Bad Business is Bad Politics 


The recent decline of business has been a good thing 
because it has so consolidated and aroused business 
sentiment as to present squarely to the administration 
the question whether it will go forward with its New 
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Deal policies in the teeth of an almost 100 per cent 
adverse business sentiment or will modify and supple- 
ment them in accordance with business sentiment. [f 
it goes forward in disregard or defiance of present 


business sentiment, which is supported by almost all 


economists of standing and ability in the country, the 
resulting conflict between government and business 
will be extremely harmful to all classes, including wage 
earners. If the administration finally decides, on the 
other hand, that economic recovery is as important as 
“reform,” and heeds demands of sound economic 
opinion for the liberalizing of some of its present poli- 
cies and the adoption of others more constructive, the 
improvement in business which began two years ago 
will be resumed on a larger scale. We believe the latter 
will occur. In the long run bad business is always bad 
politics. The New Deal party is obliged for political 
reasons to stand by its policies as long as a Congres- 
sional election is approaching. Its leaders must know, 
however, that a continuance of bad business during the 
next two years would almost certainly be disastrous to 
it at the national election in 1936. Therefore, we con- 
fidently anticipate that during the next two years there 
will be much less emphasis in Washington upon reform 
and much more emphasis upon recovery. 


The Future of 


The Steam Locomotive 


The steam locomotive for light, high-speed passenger 
trains proposed by W. E. Woodard, vice-president of 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., in an article in the 
Railway Age of September 29, is of particular interest 
because of the adherence to a combination of straight- 
forward elements of design, although in the selection 
of materials and in some of the details the locomotive 
differs materially from conventional current practice. 
Adherence to the staybolt type of firebox and the adop- 
tion of a moderate boiler pressure are among the out- 
standing conservative features in the proportioning of 
the locomotive. The proposal to use poppet type valves 
in order that shorter cut-offs may be employed than are 
feasible with reciprocating valves and the specification 
of rolled steel for frames are instances of departure in 
details from the well beaten paths. 

The decision not to depart from thoroughly estab- 
lished principles of fundamental design in adapting the 
steam locomotive to the requirements of the much talked 
about new type of passenger service is far from a re- 
actionary step. In Germany during the past ten years 
the railways have had experience with a greater variety 
of experimental locomotives than have the railways in 
any other country in the world. The appraisal of these 
experiments seems to have led to a swing in thought in 
the direction of intensive development of locomotives 
involving well-established elements of design and away 
from a continuation in the development of the experi- 
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mental types necessary for the utilization of the high 
pressures and temperatures on which major improve- 
ments in thermal efficiency depend. This change in 
thought is attributed by Prof. H. Nordmann in a recent 
article in the Zeitschrift des Vereines Deutscher 
Ingenieure to the tendency of increased first cost and 
increased cost of maintenance to offset the improve- 
ments in fuel economy, reluctance to run the risk of un- 
reliability in service, and relatively low availability. 

The later item, caused by what A. I. Lipetz calls 
“complication of design” in his recent paper before the 
Canadian Railway Club, is one which weighs heavily 
against the successful introduction of radically changed 
motive-power units. “Complication of design’ does 
not necessarily mean a design involving more parts or 
parts of greater intricacy than those of locomotives of 
conventional types. The complication really arises from 
the fact that the parts are different and, where only one 
or two units of a kind are in service, not readily avail- 
able when needed in the shop or enginehouse. For 
this reason radical innovations in the elements of the 
locomotive led to unpopularity, and in America, just 
as in Germany, unpopularity is a strong factor against 
successful commercial development. 

The fact that internal-combustion power plants are 
installed in the light-weight, high-speed articulated 
trains of the Union Pacific and the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy has led to a popular impression that steam 
is to be generally supplanted. This is a repetition of 
the impression created thirty years ago by the predictions 
of the coming supremacy of electrification. No type 
of motive power that has been or conceivably may be 
developed will not find a place of usefulness on the rails. 
Steam, however, has and no doubt will continue to 
retain a field for itself, if for no other reason than the 
relatively low first cost of steam locomotives. The im- 
portance of low first cost becomes sharply evident when 
locomotives are forced to stand idle for lack of traffic. 
This substantial numbers of them must do during parts 
of the year even when general business and traffic 
movement are at their best. 

For short train units, particularly where service 
conditions are sufficiently stable not to require great 
flexibility, there is a field for the self-propelled train 
equipped with the Diesel-electric power plant. For 
conditions where longer trains and flexibility in train 
consist are required the separate locomotive is best 
adapted. Here the steam locomotive is still supreme, 
although it will be subjected to competition in the 
lighter ranges of service and under conditions where a 
high utilization factor can be maintained. 

The position of the Diesel-electric locomotive in 
switching service, particularly where intensive utiliza- 


tion is possible, is well established. In road service, 


however, its position for some time to come will be 
experimental and its economic handicap far greater. 
And the stimulus which the thought of such competi- 
tion is already giving the steam locomotive designer 
will not leave the steam locomotive to rest long on its 
present laurels. 








Railroads Ask Rate Increase 


Without it, it is estimated there will be a deficit of $73,000,000 


for the current year 


be classified with industry generally and to be per- 

mitted to advance the price of what they have to 
sell when costs which they cannot control make such 
a course imperative,’ representatives of the railroads 
on October 1 began their testimony in support of their 
application to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to increase rates on a large part of their freight 
traffic. This characterization of the railroad case was 
made in an opening statement by R. V. Fletcher, gen- 
eral counsel of the Association of Railway Executives, 
who pointed out that the proposition to increase these 
rates comes at a period of steadily rising commodity 
prices and said “it is put forward in all seriousness and 
not for some fancied and fantastic reasons of policy.” 
The railroads, he continued “are not trifling with their 
patrons from any foolish conception of what strategy 
demands.” 


S te: ING that the railroads “are simply asking to 


Commissioner Aitchison Presides 


Commissioner Clyde B. Aitchison presided over the 
hearing and a co-operating committee of state commis- 
sioners sat with him. He explained that other members 
of the commission, some of whom were sitting in other 
cases, two in an air-mail rate case across the hall, would 
try to be present from time to time and that a daily 
report would be prepared for their benefit but he asked 
that argument be omitted from the testimony and re- 
served for the argument before the full commission, 
which will decide the case. Commissioner Aitchison also 
said that it had been impossible to reach a definite con- 
clusion as to whether it would be necessary to hold 
hearings away from Washington, for which there have 
been many requests, but that an announcement would 
be made after more opportunity had been allowed to 
learn what would develop at the initial hearing. He 
also urged that every effort be made to consolidate 
the testimony and cross-examination of representatives 
of common interests and to condense the testimony to 
the essential facts and he followed this up by asking 
some of the witnesses to file parts of long prepared 
statements without reading. 


Large Opening-Day Attendance 


There was an attendance of over three hundred on 
the first day of the hearing, greatly overtaxing the 
capacity of one of the two large hearing rooms in the 
commission’s new building. 

At the outset John E. Benton, general solicitor of the 
National Association of Railway and Utilities Comis- 
sioners, filed a motion on behalf of 18 state commissions 
in the West that the proceeding be dismissed in so far 
as it includes rates which are involved in the western 
grain rate case, the western trunk line class rate case, 
and the consolidated southwestern cases, in which a 
large volume of testimony has recently been presented 
on rehearings and which are awaiting decision by the 
commission. Mr. Aitchison said that the motion would 
be taken under consideration. The same state com- 
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missions also asked the commission to hold further 
hearings at convenient points after the close of the 
Washington hearing. 


Railroad Case Outlined by R. V. Fletcher 


In his opening statement Judge Fletcher said that 
the roads would not at this time lay emphasis on their 
constitutional right to a fair return. The testimony 
would show that the railroads are receiving far less 
than a fair return but would not deal with questions of 
valuation or fair return. He also pointed out that the 
average revenue per ton-mile in 1933 was 21.65 per 
cent less than in 1921. He filed an amendment to the 
appendix filed with the original petition in the case, 
making some changes in the statement of the increases 
proposed in various rates. 

“Due to circumstances over which they have no con- 
trol, the operating expenses of the railroads have been 
increased by nearly $300,000,000 annually,” said Mr. 
Fletcher. ‘Without an increase in the rate base, the 
railroad industry this year will probably fall short of 
earning fixed charges by $73,000,000, as compared with 
a similar deficit of less than $6,000,000 in 1933. 

“It must not be concluded that this situation is due 
in any degree to operating inefficiency. Our testimony 
will conclusively demonstrate the contrary. We will 
show that in the decade ending with 1933 speed of 
freight trains between terminals has been increased 50 
per cent; the average tractive power of locomotives 
has been increased 26 per cent; the average cost of 
handling freight traffic per 1,000 ton-miles has been 
reduced 40 per cent; the average efficiency of coal used 
as fuel has been increased 25 per cent. 

“The increase in operating expenses is due to a com- 
bination of increased wages and rising prices of the ma- 
terials and supplies used in railway operation. The 
wage increase was the outcome of a controversy in the 
solution of which the President of the United States and 
the Federal-Co-ordinator of Transportation participated. 
It assumed, therefore, the aspect of a governmental 
activity. 

“The increase in material costs followed the opera- 
tion of the national industrial recovery act and the 
adoption of the codes organized thereunder. Our testi- 
mony will show that when we compare 1934 with 1933, 
the cost of fuel coal has increased 29.5 per cent; fuel 
oil shows an increase in the same period of 32.8 per 
cent; cross ties, 23.6 per cent; timber and lumber, 54.2 


per cent; iron and steel products, 6.3 per cent; and | 


miscellaneous items, 14.1 per cent; making a weighted 
average increase on all commodities purchased of 20.4 
per cent. 

“This case is based upon the crying need of the rail- 
roads for increased revenues. While the gross revenues 
for 1933 fell 50.7 per cent below the revenues of 1929, 
operating expenses have kept pace with a decrease of 
50.1 per cent. It is impossible, however, to maintain 
this ratio in the face of rising labor and material costs. 
In determining upon a plan for a moderate increase in 
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revenue the railroads were not unmindful of the con- 
ditions that prevail in industry, nor unaware of the 
threat of competitive agencies. They have also borne 
in mind what has been said by the commission in 
criticism of proposed percentage advances. They have, 
therefore, carefully examined the entire commodity list 
and proposed such advances as will produce rates that 
are no more than fair and reasonable and that will not 
result in substantial joss of traffic. 

“Some question may be raised as to why the roads 
are asking for no more than $170,000,000 when their 
figures show an increase of almost $300,000,000 in ex- 
penses. The candid and sufficient answer is that the 
traffic officers of the roads are not able to say with 
any assurance, after a careful survey of the whole field, 
that increases in greater amount than those proposed 
would be productive of increased revenue and at the 
same time be safely within the zone of reasonableness.” 


Parmelee Shows Need For Increased Revenues 


The need for additional revenues to meet rapidly rising 
costs of operation was urged by Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, 
director of the Bureau of Railway Economics, who ap- 
peared as the first witness. Tracing the course of rail- 
road traffic and earnings throughout the last five years 
the witness said that i the first seven months of 1934 
deficits were incurred by companies operating more than 
two-thirds of the total railway mileage of the country. 

“In 1929,” Dr. Parmelee testified, “railway companies 
operating 4 per cent of our total railway mileage in- 
curred deficits. The proportion operated by carriers 
incurring deficits increased to 16 per cent in 1930; in- 
creased again to 42 per cent in 1931; and rose still 
further to 68 per cent in 1932. There was then a de- 
cline to 58 per cent in 1933, but in the period from 
January 1 to August 1 this year, this percentage has 
risen again until now 67.4 per cent of the railway 
mileage of the country is being operated by companies 
which have incurred a deficit so far this year. 

“Companies operating at a net loss in 1933 reported 
an aggregate deficit of almost $153,000,000. This repre- 
sents the extent to which considerably more than half 
the railway mileage last year operated in the red. The 
corresponding aggregate deficit of companies operating 
at a loss in the first seven months of 1934 is approxi- 
mately $99,000,000. 

“As of August 1, 1934,” continued Dr. Parmelee, “26 
Class I railroads operating a total of 40,565 miles of 
line, were in the hands of receivers or trustees in bank- 
ruptcy. Twenty-two of these 26 companies, operating 
37,910 miles of line, went into receivership or trustee- 
ship during the years 1930, 1931, 1932 or 1933. Twelve 
companies with 20,149 miles of line were placed in the 
hands of receivers or trustees in the year 1933 alone. 

“In addition to the serious situation reflected in the 
foregoing figures, study of recent results in the net in- 
come factors brings out the fact that whereas net income 
generally increased over the preceding year, from May, 
1933, to April, 1934, the reverse is now true. Net in- 
come, which had shown substantial percentages of in- 
crease over the previous year in every month from 
May, 1933, with but a single exception, declined 23 per 
cent in May, 1934, and dropped 73 per cent in June, 
1934, below the levels of the previous year, while net 
Income of $30,000,000 in July, 1933, was replaced by 
a deficit of $7,000,000 in July, 1934. Judging from the 
most recent figures which show continuing declines in 
freight traffic during August and the first three weeks 
of September, 1934, the downward sweep of the curves 
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of traffic, revenues and net earnings has not been 
checked. This may be more clearly visualized if I call 
attention to the fact that in every one of the first 26 
weeks of the year, to June 30, an increase in carloadings 
was reported, averaging 15.4 per cent for the period; 
while in every one of the 12 weeks since July 1 a de- 
crease in carloadings has been just as regularly reported, 
averaging 4.4 per cent for the period. 

“Tn addition to the downward trend of railroad traffic 
and gross earnings from the present low levels, the car- 
riers find themselves confronted with immediate and 
substantial increases in their operating expenses which 
will tend to even further reduce the level of net earnings. 
The complete restoration of the wage deduction, on the 
basis of the estimated 1934 payroll, will increase rail- 
way operating expenses by the annual total of $156,- 
195,000. 

“Furthermore, current railway operating expenses 
have not yet fully reflected the substantial increases which 
have occurred in the prices of the various materials and 
supplies used in railway operation. From May, 1933, 
to the present time the prices of materials and supplies 
used in railway operation have shown an increase of 
20.4 per cent, which, on the basis of 1934 consumption, 
represents an increase of $134,367,000 in railway operat- 
ing costs. A still further increase in expense arises 
from the operation of the railroad retirement act, which 
became effective on August 1 and the constitutionality 
of which is now being questioned in the courts. 

“The actual net railway operating income earned in 
the first seven months of this year amounted to $261,- 
000,000. Assuming, in spite of the present downward 
trend of traffic, that the net earnings of the last five 
months of this year will equal those of the same months 
of 1933—$254,000,000—this would yield a total net 
railway operating income for the year 1934 of $515,- 
000,000. From this estimated total, however, there 
must be deducted, for the period August-December, sums 
of $17,000,000 representing increased wages; of $55,- 
000,000 representing increased costs of material and 
supplies; and of $26,000,000 representing the cost to 
the railroads of the railroad retirement act. This would 
produce a net railway operating income for the year of 
$417,000,000 and would leave, after the payment of fixed 
charges a net deficit of $73,000,000 for 1934 as com- 
pared with a deficit of less than $6,000,000 in 1933. 
Furthermore, had these three items of present and pros- 
pective increased cost been in effect throughout the en- 
tire year 1934, it appears that the final results of opera- 
tion for the year would have been a net deficit in excess 


of $280,000,000.” 


Gormley Describes Operating Efficiency 


The railroads are transporting freight with the great- 
est efficiency on record despite the decline in traffic, 
M. J. Gormley, president of the American Railway As- 
sociation, testified. He said that in 1933, the last year 
for which this information is available, the ratio of 
freight transportation expenses to total freight revenues 
was 30.1 per cent, the lowest for any year since 1920, 
in which year the ratio was 49.6 per cent, while in 1929 
it was 31.3 per cent. 

“During periods of declining traffic and revenues,” 
Mr. Gormley said, “management is called upon to ex- 
ercise its greatest efforts in the direction of efficiency 
and economy of operation, in order, first, that adequate 
service shall be maintained, and second, that the rate 
of reduction in expenses shall be closely approximated to 
the rate of decline in revenues. In maintaining the sta- 
bility of the operating ratio during the past four years 
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of economic depression, the carriers reduced operating 
expenses by $575,000,900 in 1930 under the preceding 
year, by a further $708,000,000 in 1931, by another 
$820,000,000 in 1932, and still further by $154,000,000 
in 1933. The reduction in 1933, compared with 1929, 
amounted to $2,257,000,000, or 50.1 per cent. This 
compares with a 50.7 per cent decline in revenues. 

“Tt has been a real achievement on the part of railway 
management to keep freight transportation expenses 
within the limits dictated by the precipitous drop in 
revenues. 

“The greater part of the increase in efficiency and 
economy in the operation of the railroads has been due 
to the very large capital expenditures which have been 
made since 1923 for improved locomotives, cars, signals, 
track and other things leading directly to operating 
efficiency. The opportunity for future economies and 
efficiency in operation depends in a very large degree, 
and more than upon anything else, on a continuation 
of the policy of replacing the less efficient types of cars, 
locomotives and other appliances. This necessitates a 
continuing and liberal expenditure of capital. The full 
fruits of efficiency are not realized unless they are ac- 
companied by a continuing reduction in the number of 
units required to handle a given amount of traffic.” 

Mr. Gormley said that compared with the end of the 
year 1925, Class I railways, on August 1, 1934, owned 
376,652 fewer freight cars and 14,906 fewer steam loco- 
motives, adding, “Improved operating methods, result- 
ing in more effective use of each freight car and locomo- 
tive power unit more than offsets the loss in total 
carrying capacity. 

“Particular attention is called to the fact that there 
have been no decreases, in fact some increases, in the 
tons per car of carload traffic of the various commodities. 
For instance, with respect to products of mines, if there 
had been no increase in the actual tonnage loaded per 
car, 1933 compared with 1920, it would have required 
575,000 more carloads to transport the 1933 tonnage 
of these commodities than were actually used. The 
improvement as to wheat is also striking. If there had 
been no increase in the average tonnage per car, 1933 
compared with 1920, it would have required 37,000 
more carloads to transport the tonnage than were 
actually used. 

“The saving in maintenance and other operating costs 
due to the lesser number of freight cars and locomotives 
in service has been one of the outstanding economy mea- 
ures introduced in recent years by railroad management. 
These reductions are entirely due to the money spent 
for the replacement of old and inefficient equipment with 
more modern units, to increased speed of movement, and 
to more efficient handling of cars by shippers. 

“There is every likelihood that with sufficient and 
proper credit to enable a continuation of the policy of 
replacing the less efficient units of equipment, it will be 
unnecessary for a long time to come, at least, to in- 
crease the ownership in numbers as it stands today. 
The last few years have shown a great many improve- 
ments in locomotives of various kinds, construction of 
cars, and decreased weight, without sacrificing capacity 
or necessary strength. It is not possible to predict today 
what the future will produce in the way of further im- 
provements, but there appears to be considerable appor- 
tunity for improvement in this direction by the use of 
lighter weight materials in equipment construction, 
freight as well as passenger.” 


Proposed Rate Changes 


D. T. Lawrence, chairman of the Traffic Executive 
Association (Eastern Territory), explained the proposed 
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increases, saying that they had been carefully considered 
by a committee of 14 traffic executives, including repre- 
sentatives of eastern, southern and western territories, 
and that it was their combined judgment that they would 
produce an increase in revenues of $172,000,000 a year, 
assuming a traffic volume 10 per cent greater than that 
of 1933, after making allowances for some loss of traffic 
to competing forms of transportation. Explaining the 
treatment of short-haul rates he said that no increases 
were proposed for the higher class rates in the eastern 


- scale for distances below 220 miles and that this would 


result in some departures from the percentage relations 
between classes prescribed by the commission in the 
eastern class rate case. He declined to assent to Mr. 
Aitchison’s statement that this would amount to “drop- 
ping the eastern class rate decision into the waste-basket,” 
but said that some departures from it were necessary 
because of the greater external competition for short- 
haul traffic. 

Mr. Lawrence presented an exhibit showing the esti- 
mated increase in revenue .on various commodities and 
groups of commodities. The greatest amount was shown 
for bituminous coal, on which the increase was esti- 
mated at $46,167,468, 20 cents a net ton. Anthracite 
coal showed an increase of $11,293,498, petroleum oils 
and gasoline, $6,780,822, lumber, shingles, and lath, $4,- 
939,036, wheat, $4,102,152, and iron and steel, $4,042,- 
487. The total for products of agriculture was $18,- 
790,377; animals and products, $12,224,449; products 
of mines, $69,996,727; products of forests, $7,628,285 ; 
manufactures and miscellaneous, $47,919,694; and l.c.l. 
freight, $15,785,839. 

Roy S. Kern, manager of the coal, coke, and ore 
bureau, Central Freight Association, testified regarding 
the application of the proposed increases to coal rates. 


Proposed Increases Will Raise Freight Rate 
Level Not More Than Seven Per Cent 


The increases proposed by the railways will mean an 
average increase in the present freight rate level not in 
excess of 7 per cent, A. F. Cleveland, vice-president oi 
the Chicago & North Western, testified. 

“The application of the railways,” said Mr. Cleveland, 
“leads to the important consideration as to whether the 
proposed rates, if put into effect, will produce more or 
less revenue than the present rates, and it leads further 
to the collateral inquiry as to whether the rates are such 
as can readily be borne by the traffic. The answers to 
these two questions are largely a matter of informed 
judgment based upon experience. They cannot be con- 
clusively determined except through experience based 
upon an actual operation of the rates themselves. The 
railways’ proposal will not produce an increase above 
the present rates on the average in excess of 7 per cent. 
This means that the rate structure resulting from this 
application will be, as a whole, substantially below the 
level that resulted from the general 10 per cent reduc- 
tion required by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in 1922. 

“Since the proposed rates are lower, on the average, 
than rates on which the carriers have heretofore oper- 
ated, it would appear to be a fair deduction that they 
will not be higher than the traffic will reasonably bear. 
Take the case of wheat, for example, upon which a freight 
rate increase of three cents per hundred pounds is sought. 
This amounts to but 1.8 cents per bushel less than the 
frequent daily fluctuations in the price at the markets. 
It means little to the individual producer or to the ulti- 
mate consumer at point of delivery, but it means much 
to the granger railroads. 

“In the second place, since we had an experience in 
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1931 and 1932 with temporarily higher freight rates 
which increased railway earnings in spite of the fact that 
shippers uniformly testified that in their judgment re- 
duced earnings would result, it may reasonably be as- 
sumed that the railways’ present proposal will likewise 
yield additional revenue. 

“In the third place and, in my judgment, the most 
important proof that the traffic will bear the rates pro- 
posed and that these rates will produce more rather than 
less revenue, we have the informed judgment not only 
of the 14 railway traffic executives who worked up this 
proposal, but in addition thereto the judgment of prac- 
tically every other railway traffic officer with whom this 
committee conferred during its long deliberations. These 
traffic officers are men of wide experience, thoroughly 
conversant with conditions on their respective lines ; they 
are in daily touch with the situation and surely would 
not favor a change in rates if they believed that such a 
change would reduce rather than increase revenues. It 
is freely admitted that some traffic may be diverted to 
other channels under the various proposed increases, but 
it is the practically unanimous opinion that the proposed 
rate structure will produce revenues in excess of those 
now received. 

“A rate structure to best serve the public as well as 
the railways themselves,” Mr. Cleveland concluded, 
“must be elastic and must respond readily to new and 
changed conditions in industry. It cannot be frozen or 
too rigid if the interests of all directly concerned are 
to be best conserved, but it must follow a natural evo- 
lution in order to accommodate new conditions and 
requirements of commerce. It is therefore contemplated, 
should the rates requested become effective, that such 
changes as appear necessary and advisable will be made 
when investigation demonstrates that these changes will 
be mutually desirable. Our opposing friends need have 
no apprehension that the doors will be closed to a later 
consideration of any readjustment which experience indi- 
cates would be advisable. Competition will be met in 


the future as it has been in the past within the realm of 
reason.” 


C. E. Denney Testifies For Eastern Roads 


Nothing is more essential to public recovery than the 
prompt improvement of the purchasing and employing ca- 
pacity of the railroads, which only can be brought about 
by increasing their revenues, Charles E. Denney, presi- 
dent of the Erie, said in a statement read into the record 
because of his illness. “A survey of the situation,” said 
Mr. Denney, “has satisfied me that even if an increase in 
traffic may be expected, it may not be expected in time 
or in sufficient volume to ward off the necessity for in- 
creased revenues which we are seeking. Railroad execu- 
tives, as every other citizen interested in the welfare 
of the country, hope for a substantial increase in business 
and revival in trade and industry commensurate with the 
numerous governmental activities now being undertaken 
in co-operation with private capital, to bring about such 
a revival. The anticipated upturn in business and traffic 
has recently not continued and the gross revenue for 
1934, judging from present and recent traffic, will not 
be materially greater than for 1933 and may not equal it. 

“Prices of goods and commodities have generally been 
increased during the last year. Railroad rates since the 
elimination of the emergency surcharges on September 
30, 1933, have not been increased. It is apparent that 
railroad rates cannot longer remain stationary while other 
prices increase. The increases requested in the applica- 
tion, while not sufficient to meet the needs of the rail- 
roads, will materially assist in relieving the situation until 
general business improves as we hope it will. 
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“An adequate and efficient railway transportation serv- 
ice is of vital importance, not only to the public in gen- 
eral, but to the shippers in particular, and Congress has 
written that factor into the present law to be considered 
by the commission in determining the value of the serv- 
ice to the shipper. The money derived from the pro- 
posed increase will soon find its way back to the channels 
of trade. 

“In 1933, railroad operating expenses were only one- 
half of what they were in 1929 and yet the railroads of 
the country as a whole failed to take in enough money 
to cover their operating expenses, taxes and interest 
charges without any allowance for dividends to their 
stockholders. We can not by increased savings effect 
additional economies immediately or in the reasonably 
near future in addition to those heretofore effected which 
will materially offset the present increase in operating 
expenses which has already resulted and which will con- 
tinue because of the increased cost of labor, materials 
and supplies. There is little question but that the rail- 
roads should spend more than is now being spent on 
maintenance.” 

Mr. Denney said that the only further economies on a 
large scale that can in his judgment be effected in the 
future, and which could not come in time to be of any 
help in the present emergency, will come either through 
justifiable consolidations or through substantial addi- 
tional capital expenditures. “The comprehensive pro- 
gram of modernization and improvements adopted by the 
railroads in 1923 for the purpose of increasing the ef- 
ficiency of their operations was continued by means of 
large capital expenditures each year to and including 
1930 in spite of the then apparent depression and the 
marked ‘recession in earnings as compared with 1929. 
Capital expenditures for the railroads have been substan- 
tial since 1930 but the trend by years has been downward. 
The capital expenditures for the railroads of the United 
States in 1933 amounted to approximately $104,000,000 
and of this amount about $67,500,000 was spent by the 
railroads in the eastern district. 

“Increasing capital expenditures in future years are 
necessary from the standpoint of industry. Improvement 
in the business of the so-called capital goods or heavy 
industries is dependent in a large measure on railroad 
purchases, not only for maintenance but also for addi- 
tions and betterments.” 

Mr. Denney told the commission that the railroad 
executives believe that the increase in various freight 
rates sought in the petition will result in a substantial 
increase in net revenues. This conclusion, he said, was 
reached after detailed consideration was given to the 
possible effect of the proposed increased rates on the 
movement of traffic, including the possible diversion to 
competing forms of transportation. Mr. Dennev urged 
that regulatory legislation which will be fair to all forms 
of transportation be enacted at the next session of Con- 
gress and said that railroad officials are encouraged in 
that hope by the forceful position taken bv the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Federal Co-ordina- 
tor of Transportation. 


L. W. Baldwin Tells Needs of Western Lines 


“Notwithstanding the unprecedented severity of this 
depression, the public today is getting the best railroad 
service it has ever had,’ L. W. Baldwin, trustee of the 
Missouri Pacific Lines, testified in appearing for the 
western carriers. “To continue that performance,” Mr. 
Baldwin said, “and to be able to offer a better service as 
necessities require, there is an imperative need for more 
revenue. Based upon average mileage operated, carriers 
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operating 4.92 per cent of the mileage in the western 
district had a deficit in 1929, 18.96 per cent in 1930, 
41.24 per cent in 1931, 61.30 per cent in 1932, and 65.82 
per cent in 1933. Of the total of 135,474 average miles 
operated in 1933, 89,164 miles were operated at a loss. 
The deficit on roads having no net income increased, in 
round numbers, from $7,000,000 in 1929 to over $93,- 
000,000 in 1933. Of the 46 Class I carriers in the 
western district, 34 had a deficit in 1932, and 32 in 1933. 
For the first seven months of 1934, only four of the 
major Class I carriers had sufficient income to cover 
their fixed charges. Furthermore, the western lines face 
an increase in operating expenses of at least $87,000,000 
annually over the 1933 level for increases in wages and 
material and supply prices alone. 

“By reason of the erosion of the rate level and the 
unprecedented general depression beginning with 1930, 
the western carriers are now confronted with the neces- 
sity of increasing their general revenues in order to 
meet the increasing costs of labor and material and sup- 
plies which are the reflection of the economic policies of 
the federal government; increasing their expenditures 
for maintenance of equipment and roadway and struc- 
tures ; meeting fixed charges ; appropriating some of their 
net income, if they have any, for capital improvements ; 
and continuing to render adequate and _ satisfactory 
service. 

“Under present conditions,’ Mr. Baldwin continued, 
“the question arises as to what the western railroads will 
do for capital expenditures. The record of the past 
few years is far from encouraging. Already there is an 
immediate impending necessity for increasing expendi- 
tures substantially if the carriers are to function in the 
public interest. The average annual gross expenditures 
for additions and betterments to equipment from 1926 to 
1930, inclusive, were $117,465,000. Compared to this, 
there was spent in 1931 the sum of $22,923,000; in 1932, 
$8,313,000; and in 1933, the small sum of $4,353,000. 

“As to locomotives, $28,684,000 was spent in 1929, 
and $37,960,000 in 1930, while the expenditure in 1932 
was $856,000 and in 1933, $728,000. As to freight cars, 
in 1929 the western railroads spent $78,436,000 and in 
1930, $73,036,000 while in 1932 the expenditure was 
$5,223,000, dropping to $2,286,000 in 1933. In the case 
of passenger train cars, it appears that the long con- 
tinuous decline in passenger earnings may have been 
arrested in the West and while there is no lack of pas- 
senger equipment, there is need of furnishing the most 
up-to-date types of cars both for economy and to com- 
pete with other forms of transportation. If the western 
lines are to hold the passenger business they now have 
and if they expect to still further increase that business, 
capital will be required to provide these modern cars, to 
modernize present ownership, and to air-condition many 
of them. 

“I believe it is safe to say that no other industry has 
accomplished more during the past decade than the rail- 
roads in the direction of economy and efficiency in op- 
eration, and particularly do I believe this to be true since 
1929. Among the things essential to the maintenance 
of a healthy condition of railroad transportation,’ Mr. 
Baldwin concluded, “it is safe to list: 

“First: The strengthening of railroad credit to enable 
the railroads to provide adequately for further transpor- 
tation needs and to care for their maturities as they be- 
come due. 

“Second: For immediate needs, an increase in freight 
rates to meet partially the additional cost of increases in 
wages and materials and supplies, which, if not granted, 
will seriously impair the financial resources of the car- 
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riers and inake it impossible to provide an adequate and 
efficient railway transportation service in the public in- 
terest. 

“Third: An increase in the volume of profitable traffic 
is necessary to supply the deficiency in net railway oper- 
ating income after taking care of higher wage levels and 
increased material and supply prices, which higher costs 
an increase in freight rates will not cover. The revival 
of business would have a wholesome effect on the rail- 
roads, and railroad revival would have a most excellent 
effect on business. 

“Fourth: A recovery of lost passenger business by 
aggressively improving the character and comfort of 
passenger-train service. 

“Fifth: Reasonable suitable regulation for all forms 
of competitive transportation, under the direction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

Reductions in freight rates on livestock and feed made 
by the western railways in the drought-stricken areas 
resulted in a loss of revenue to those carriers amounting 
to $3,593,000 in the period from January 1 to August 1, 
1934, according to testimony by L. E. Wettling, man- 
ager of the Statistical Bureau, Western Lines. When 
the similar loss in revenue through reduced rates on 
livestock and feeds made by 15 western railways in 1933 
is added to this total, the contribution of the western lines 
to the relief of agriculture, the witness said, has been in 
excess of $4,100,000. “The normal charges upon this 
traffic in 1934,” Mr. Wettling said, “would have been 
$105.72 per car. Under the rate reductions voluntarily 
made by the western railways, this business was actually 
carried for $63.09 per car, or for 59.67 per cent of the 
norma! rates. In other words, there was a saving to the 
shippers of 40.33 per cent of the normal freight charges, 
this saving averaging $42.63 per car.” 

Discussing the financial position of the western rail- 
ways, the witness pointed out that in the first seven 
months of 1934 the railways in the northwestern region 
incurred a deficit of $35,000,000; those in the central 
western region, a deficit of $11,000,000 ; and those in the 
southwestern region, a deficit of $21,000,000, making a 
total deficit for the western District as a whole of $67,- 
000,000 for this period. 

“At the end of 1933,” continued Mr. Wettling, “west- 
ern railways operating a total of 28,917 miles of line 
were in the hands of receivers or trustees. Of this total, 
3,135 miles were in the northwestern, 9,184 miles in the 
central western, and 16,598 miles in the southwestern 
region. Furthermore, there has been a marked and in- 
creasing abandonment of railway mileage in the West. 
Lines abandoned and taken up totaled 264 miles in 1929, 
336 miles in 1930, 255 miles in 1931, 357 miles in 1932 
and 545 miles in 1933, while lines not taken up but upon 
which operation has been abandoned totaled 20 miles in 
1929, 74 miles in 1930, 144 miles in 1931, 190 miles in 
1932 and 557 miles in 1933. All told, a total of 2,733 
miles of railway line in the western district has been 
abandoned in the five years 1929—1933. Since January 
1, 1934, applications have been made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for permission to abandon an 
additional 1,645 miles of line in the West. Of this total, 
the commission has thus far authorized the abandonment 
of 929 miles, while no decision has yet been reached 
upon the abandonment of 587 miles.” 

L. A. Downs, president of the Illinois Central, was to 
present a statement on behalf of the southern roads and 
it was expected that the railroad initial presentation would 
be concluded on Friday. 

At the opening of the session on Wednesday Com- 


(Continued on page 408) 
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Research Has Contributed to 
Locomotive Fuel Economy 


Report of the Fuel Association embodies a resume of 
improvements to devices during the past four years 


HE Committee on New Locomotive Economy De- 
7 vices of the International Railway Fuel Associa- 

_tion, headed by J. R. Jackson, Missouri Pacific, as 
chairman, submitted a report to the Association at its 
recent Chicago meeting embodying a resumé of the work 
that has been done during the past four years by the 
railroads’ and the manufacturers’ research departments 
in connection with the development and improvement 
of locomotive devices designed to effect economies in 
the consumption of fuel. The report was prefaced by 
a statement to the effect that, due to curtailments in 
railroad mechanical organizations and an almost complete 
absence of any new locomotive construction, progress in 
the development of new locomotive devices and the 
general application of proven economy devices has been 
slow and that, as an indirect result of the depression, 
railroads generally have devoted the period of readjust- 
ment to the elimination of wasteful practices and the 
utilization of existing equipment to the best advantage. 
The report was limited to a mention of the new develop- 
ments that have come to the committee’s attention since 
the last report in 1931 the principal ones of which are 
mentioned in this abstract. 


Reduction in Locomotive Boiler Washing 
by Conditioning and Line Blowing 


One of the outstanding achievements in the economic 
operation of steam locomotives during the past three 
or four years has been the gradual extension of the 
practice of conditioning boilers by systematic terminal 
and line blowing instead of the frequent boiler washings 
and water changes at terminals, which was thought nec- 
essary to prevent foaming where the waters available 
caused the accumulation of sludge and suspended solids 
within the boilers after relatively short operating periods. 

On many roads it was standard practice to wash boil- 
ers or change the water in the boiler at terminals after 
each trip or round trip over a division. As the result 
of careful preliminary studies and experimentation it has 
now become a well established practice to wash boilers 
on these same territories only every 15 to 30 days in- 
stead of every trip and several roads, operating large 
numbers of locomotives over extensive territories, have 
established a 30-day washout period for the system. 
This has gradually been brought about by putting into 
effect a system of blowing at terminals and on the line 
sufficient to prevent the accumulation of sludge and to 
keep the total solids in the boiler waters below the range 
where trouble from foaming occurs. 

The results obtained through systematic terminal and 
line blowing to replace frequent terminal boiler wash- 
ings and water changes have been truly remarkable both 
as regards improvement in the general condition of boil- 
ers and in the reduction in the cost of maintaining boilers 





* Abstract of a report presented at a meeting of the International Rail- 
ad Fuel Association held at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, September 17 and 
» 1934, 
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and the time required at terminals to turn locomotives. 

The successful conditioning of locomotive boilers, by 
proper terminal and line blowing, has been brought about, 
or is to be realized, by the following general procedure: 


(1) Equipping terminals with blow-down boxes or 
other facilities so that blowing may be safely and con- 
veniently carried out by terminal forces. 

(2) Equipping locomotives with blow-off cocks and 
operating mechanism which can be conveniently operated 
from the cab seats by engine crews. On passenger and 
switch locomotives it is desirable to install mufflers so 
designed and arranged that blowing may be safely done 
along line of road or in and around terminals. 

(3) Establish mandatory schedules, based on experi- 
ments or experience for each territory, setting up the 
minimum blowing (stipulating time blow-off cocks are 
to be opened) to be performed by terminal forces and 
engine crews. 

(4) Hold the terminal forces responsible for the 
proper conditioning of the boilers on outbound road 
engines to insure no trouble from foaming for approxi- 
mately 25 miles out of originating terminal. 

(5) Hold engine crews responsible for condition of 
boilers on line and for turning engines over to suc- 
ceeding crews (on through runs) or delivery at term- 
inals in proper condition. 

(6) It is desirable to keep a check of the condition 
of boiler waters on departure and arrival at terminals by 
the use of hydrometers or other simple means for check- 
ing the concentration of boiler water samples. 


While it has been found possible to condition locomo- 
tive boilers indefinitely by close adherence to the above 
general procedure and depending solely on the manual 
use of blow-off cocks by terminal forces and engine 
crews, considerable progress has been made in the devel- 
opment of automatic apparatus to blow down boilers out 
on the line to eliminate or to supplement manual blow- 
ing by the engine men or to indicate to them when 
blowing is desirable or necessary. Two forms of appa- 
ratus of these classes are being experimented with. 


Signal Foam Meter and Electromatic Blowoff 


This type of apparatus has been developed and ap- 
plied to a number of locomotives on several railroads. 
The apparatus is furnished either to indicate the condi- 
tion of the boiler water to the engine crew and thus 
furnish a guide for proper manual blowing (Signal Foam 
Meter) or, in addition, automatically to blow the boiler 
as and when needed (Electromatic Blow-off). 

The essential features of the apparatus are: 


Signal Foammeter — Two electrodes of different 
lengths extending into the steam space of the boiler 
and a signal box located in the cab. Electric current is 
taken from the headlight generator. When the circuit 
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is established by foam around the electrodes (set at 
predetermined distances above the normal water line) 
lights in the cab are flashed; a steady yellow light indi- 
cates a safe amount of foam or high water in the boiler, 
and is a warning signal for the engine crew to operate 
the blow-off cock until the yellow light is extinguished. 
The flashing of the red light indicates the foam at an 
unsafe point in the steam space where it might be car- 
ried out through the throttle, and this is a signal to the 
engineer to “ease off” slightly on the throttle to keep 
the red light from showing steady, and at the same 
time use the large blow-off valve to extinguish the yellow 
light. 

Electromatic Blow-off—I{ desired, an electro-pneu- 
matic blow-off cock (l-inch), operated by the current 
operating the Signal Foammeter, may be installed to re- 
lieve the boiler automatically and cause the lights to go 
out without attention by the crew. The automatic blow- 
off takes care of ordinary blowing one line which may 
be supplemented by such use of the manually operated 
blow-off cocks as the flashing or continued burning of 
the red light indicates necessary. 


Continuous Blow-off—This type of blow-off consists 
of a small orifice located in the water space near the 
mud-ring, that discharges continuously. The discharge 
is usually piped into a muffler or water separator and 
the steam discharged into the air from the top of the 
boiler and the water allowed to discharge along the track. 
This type of blow-off is usually made automatic by pro- 
viding some form of differential valve which allows the 
orifice to blow while the main throttle is open and stops 
the blow with the closure of the throttle. 


Developments in Superheaters 


The practice of superheating steam locomotives has 
become so well established that no new locomotives have 
been built for years without superheaters and the ma- 
jority of existing locomotives in road service have either 
ae superheaters applied when they were built or added 
ater. 

While in the earlier years of superheating a number 
of designs of superheaters were experimented with and 
extensively used, in later years the Type A was made 
standard and the majority of superheated steam loco- 
motives in service in this country today are equipped 
with it. The later developed Type E heaters have been 
generally applied to the super power type of steam loco- 
motives constructed during the past several years and 
have established the advantages of higher superheat tem- 
peratures than it is possible to obtain with the older ‘Type 
A heaters. 

After considerable laboratory research, the Super- 
heater Company has developed two experimental designs 
of units which may be installed in place of the older 
Type A units with no other change in the boiler than to 
remove the old and apply the new design of units in 
their place. The new types have been developed to give 
more superheating surface and hence higher working 
superheat temperatures without reducing the capacity or 
efficiency of the superheater or of the locomotive other- 
wise. 

These new experimental designs are now being tested 
out for the manufacturer on a few roads to check the 
results obtained in actual road service against the labora- 
tory tests and to determine which design is to be adopted 
as standard by the manufacturer. When finally worked 
out, this development gives promise of a means for im- 
proving the performance and economy of existing loco- 
motives through higher superheat temperatures by chang- 
ing the type of units as renewals become necessary. 


October 6, 1934 


C.& N. W. and New Haven 
Loans Approved by I. C. C. 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has found that 
7 the New York, New Haven & Hartford and the 
Chicago & North Western are not in need of finan- 
cial reorganization at the present time—a finding neces- 
sarily precedent under the law to approval by the com- 
mission of loans to railroads by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. Coincident with this finding, the 
commission approved loans to both companies with cer- 
tain conditions and stipulations. Commissioner Mahaffie 
dissented from the decisions in both cases. Consider- 
able interest has been attached to the outcome of these 
cases, as indicating the view of the Washington author- 
ities toward the prospects for the future of the railway 
industry. 

The North Western applied for further loans totaling 
$7,357,000 from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and for the extension of other loans maturing be- 
tween now and the end of the year aggregating $12,- 
029,350. The company at the end of July had borrowed 
$34,793,133 from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, of which $3,384,000 had been repaid, leaving its 
net indebtedness to the corporation at $31,409,133. In 
addition to Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans, 
the company had outstanding at the end of July loans 
of $1,914,605 from the Railroad Credit Corporation (of 
which $500,000 matures next May, the balance maturing 
October 12) ; $5,000,000 from Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and 
associates (maturing October 13); $497,843 from the 
Sioux City Bridge Company (payable on demand) ; and 
$1,360,000 from the PWA (maturing serially from 
1937). Two bank loans aggregating $500,000 were paid 
in August. 

From January to June, 1934, the company had a net 
income deficit after fixed charges of $5,708,465, as com- 
pared with a deficit of $7,502,655 in the first six months 
of 1933. In the last six months of 1933 its deficit was 
$372,764, which, it is estimated, will rise to $1,891,012 
in that period of the present year, on account of the in- 
crease in wages effective July 1 and the contribution of 
$656,000 which the company will have to set aside under 
the new pension law. Cash requirements, it is estimated, 
will exceed its present cash plus receipts by $4,696,800 
by the end of the year. The new loan is needed to meet 
interest payments, equipment trust maturities and one- 
half of a maturing issue of 34 first mortgage bonds of 
the Iowa, Minnesota & Northwestern (to be paid half 
in cash and half in C. & N. W. 4% per cent general 
mortgage bonds of 1987). The collateral for the new 
loan will be an additional $6,024,000 of its first and re- 
funding mortgage series E bonds, due 2037. 

The commission concluded, in view of the relation of 
the company’s funded debt to its valuation (347 millions, 
as compared with 643 millions) and its favorable earn- 
ings record prior to the depression, that the company is 
not in need of financial reorganization in the public in- 
terest and that the new loan and extensions from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation should be granted for 
two years on condition that the loan of $5,000,000 from 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and associates be paid, extended or 
refinanced for a similar period without accommodation 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

In the case of the New Haven, a loan of $6,000,000 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation was au- 
thorized. The company has a loan of $1,000,000 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, in addition to a 
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“work” loan of $651,456, which are secured by collateral 
of a market value of $2,061,665. In addition, the com- 
pany has received advances for capital and maintenance 
purposes totaling $3,440,000 ($7,100,000 authorized) 
from the Public Works Administration. It has outstand- 
ing loans of $3,606,156 from the Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration, maturing from December, 1934, to May of 
next year. The new loan was sought to meet in part 
indebtedness (taxes largely) totaling $8,437,382 which 
will arise before the end of the year and which, unless 
financed in some manner, would leave the company with 
a deficit of $4,113,000 in its cash account. This estimate 
does not take into account bank loans totaling $14,- 
900,000 and $1,606,157 from the Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration which will fall due before the end of the year, 
but which the company expects to be able to renew. 

As collateral for the $6,000,000 loan the company of- 
fered securities of subsidiaries of a market value of $3,- 
360,050 and other securities, on which no quotations 
were obtainable, valued at $7,835,000, together with a 
considerable amount of real estate not used for transpor- 
tation purposes which it is willing to pledge. The com- 
mission authorized an initial installment of $2,000,000 
on the loan on presentation of the collateral on which 
quotations were obtainable and the remainder on the 
deposit of the remainder of that proferred. In deciding 
that the company was not in need of financial reorganiza- 
tion the commission drew attention to the fact that in 
the 12 years 1922-33, the company averaged $26,260,865 
available for interest whereas these charges averaged 
$14,223,830. In accepting as collateral securities of some 
of the New Haven’s subsidiaries, the commission also 


stipulated certain protective features to which the New 
Haven must agree. 


Freight Car Loading 
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1932 this was an increase of 47,516 cars. Miscellaneous 
freight and livestock showed increases as compared with 
last year and. miscellaneous freight, merchandise, forest 
products, coal and coke showed increases as compared 
with the week before. The summary, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, September 22, 1934 

















Districts 1934 1933 1932 
pO ee ae rere 133,622 141,091 131,363 
PIED Sais Sas occ wm cierks silane 114,562 125,813 107,419 
NNER Bio S66 :cs o0'e WENN 900 00m ee a 0% 43,448 48,680 41,421 
COR SET One een 88,496 89,713 88,134 
TURE Fac peewik. soc 0000s em able 99,481 99,831 75,281 
Ee errr ree 105,465 99,783 96,744 
err are ret o 58,046 54,955 55,242 
Total Western Districts ............ 262,992 254,569 227,267 
Tet Te Re oko ks eae Fas ees cenn 643,120 659,866 595,604 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products .......... 33,043 33,806 36,046 
BN, IE re atce pinta s aaa ave we-ereren-oem 32,201 21,702 23,110 
Ce AER I SRS RE ee ee ae 120,385 120,890 113,147 
eee Moet eaeweseeeeeeree 5,291 6,648 3,700 
OCCNE PUES . o.5.es. cic v0 8 sc0e0eainies 23,061 25,489 18,577 
REIN irts nm nidie Aa aol ne uioleie & #ieininverece-te aie 24,230 37,986 5,599 
2 ot rr rr 164,040 174,839 178,653 
RIN om cn0S crcigns dae siccmiewece 240,869 238,506 216,772 
September 22 643,120 659,866 595,604 
Gaptonibele 15 645,986 660,086 587,246 
September 8 .. 562,730 577,933 501,537 
September 1 645,780 673,778 561,325 
FROME 6. So exc sins ond ackeaeeweseks 605,516 637,510 537,767 

Cumulative Total, 38 Weeks..... 22,664,152 20,945,494 20,351,034 


Car Loading in Canada 


Total car loadings in Canada during the week ended 
September 22 decreased from 53,564 in the previous week 
to 51,610, but this exceeded last year’s total by 4,223, 
according to the compilation of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 





Loaded Connections 
Wasuincton, D. C. Total for Canada: 
‘ , eee rrr 51,610 19,495 
EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended September 15, 1934 Ne eee tn wacag 53,564 19,928 
NN i i sie coe etninaees penerne mee 2 : 
September 22 totalled 643,120 cars, a decrease of Seseuar ee carn as wiyrnie 47,387 19,929 
_ 2,866 cars as compared with the total for the PR cetits Sai Hie Cine: a 
ceding week and of 16,746 cars as compared with the September 23, 1934 TR eee hkewenne nies 1,648,549 829,662 
: : eptember PRT ag6 HsA Sink odes wee aie es ,400, 694,9 
corresponding week of last year. As compared with aa ........................ 1,575,061 723,426 
REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec 
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Banquet of the Roadmasters’ and Track Supply Associations 


Roadmasters Conclude Successful 
Convention at Chicago 


Committee reports and papers by Earl Stimson and Robert Faries feature 
closing sessions of first meeting in four years 


BSTRACTS of the opening addresses and of two 
A papers and two committee reports presented at the 

convention of the Roadmasters’ and Maintenance 
of Way Association at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, on 
September 18-20, were published in the Railway Age 
of September 29, beginning on page 377. Other features 
of this meeting are reviewed below. These include re- 
ports of committees on Methods of Cleaning Stone 
Ballast, the Maintenance of Embankments and Highway 
Crossing Construction, as well as papers by Robert 
Faries, assistant chief engineer-maintenance, Pennsy]l- 
vania, and Earl Stimson, chief engineer maintenance, 
Baltimore & Ohio. 

In addition to morning and afternoon sessions on 
September 18 and 19 and a closing session on September 
20, the convention program included the annual dinner 
given to the Roadmasters’ Association by the Track 
Supply Association on the evening of September 19. 
The formal program following this dinner was confined 
to brief remarks by President D. J. Higgins of the 
Track Supply Association and President Elmer T. How- 
son of the Roadmasters’ Association. 


Meeting Present Day 


Roadway Requirements 
By Earl Stimson* 


The high point in the use of the roadway on American rail- 
roads was reached during the four years 1926 to 1929, inclusive, 
when it was subjected to-an annual traffic of 438,180,048,749 
revenue ton-miles, with a maximum of 447,321,561,129 in 1929. 
During these four years expenditures for maintenance of way 


* Chief Engineer Maintenance, Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore, Md. 


also reached a high point, with an average of $857,165,353 and 
a maximum of $868,581,432 in 1927. 

Who would have thought that the traffic handled over the 
railroads would suddenly shrink to the low level of 233,977,008,859 
revenue ton-miles in 1932, and that the roads would be main- 
tained with an expenditure of $322,286,218 in 1933? This repre- 
sents a decrease of 48.per cent in revenue ton-miles and 63 
per cent in maintenance of way expenditures from the averages 
mentioned above. 

During the seven years just preceding the break late in 
1929, with the exception of 1924, when the mark was missed 
by but a small margin, over $800,000,000 was spent each year 
on maintenance of way, to provide the stiffer, stronger and more 
permanent roadway that was required for the heavy traffic that 
prevailed during those years. The result was that at the end 
of 1929, the railroads of this country had been built up to a high 
standard of maintenance, which has made possible the mainte- 
nance of the roads to an adequate standard with remarkably low 
expenditures during the ensuing four years of curtailed traffic 
and earnings. 


Heavier Loads and Greater Speeds 


While the volume of traffic has decreased greatly and has thus 
lessened the wear and tear on the roadway structure, the average 
wheel-loads have increased through the retirement of much of 
the older and lighter equipment. Moreover, there is a tendency 
toward higher speeds for both freight and passenger trains to 
meet the competition of motor vehicles and airplanes. To pro- 
vide for these new conditions, the same strength and stiffness 
of track structure are required as were found necessary to carry 
the greater volume of traffic of former years. In fact, to 
meet the demands of the increasing speeds, much is being done 
to strengthen and stiffen the track to give a smooth running 
surface with less maintenance expense. 

Perhaps the most important step in this direction has been 
the adoption of the new rail sections that went into use this 
year—the 131-Ib. section superseding the 130-lb. section, and the 
112-Ib. section taking the place of the 110-lb. section and on 
some roads the 100-Ib. section. These new sections add stiffness 
to the track, but the big advantage they afford is the increase 
in the depth of the joint bars, giving increased strength where 
it is most needed. If we could develop a perfect joint that 
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would be as strong as the full unbroken section of the rail, 
or if the joints could be eliminated entirely, the problem of 
track maintenance would be simple. The constant study being 
given the rail joint problem and the progressive improvement 
that is being made in design and manufacture certainly will 
result ultimately in something approaching the ideal. 

In connection with the work of the A.R.E.A. Committee on 
Stresses in Railroad Track under the direction of Dr. A. N. 
Talbot, an exhaustive investigation of joint bars was made, and 
Dr. Talbot’s “G” section resulted. This “G” section is of the 
toeless type with the properties of the head and base well bal- 
anced. It gives the maximum strength for the weight of metal 
provided within the limitations of the fishing space. This design 
gives a high percentage of strength as compared to the full rail 
section and, with some modification, is now in extensive use, 
especially with the new 131-lb. and 112-lb. sections. It is an- 
ticipated that it will give excellent results. 


Longer Rails 


Rail joints have been eliminated entirely in some cases by 
welding the rails together at the ends in locations where they 
are protected from the sun, as in paved streets and in tunnels 
where the range of temperature changes is limited. For tracks 
where the entire rail is exposed to the sun, this method has not 
been found practical. In some European countries rail of a 
length of 30 meters (approximately 100 ft.) is in service, and 
satisfactory results are reported. In this country small amounts 
of 60-ft. and 66-ft. rail have been laid for experiment. Long 
rails are obtainable in small quantities only and at additional 
‘cost, as the mills are not laid out to produce rail of more than 
standard length without extra handling. One eastern railroad 
is making a bolder experiment with two sections of track of 
about one-half mile each, laid with rails welded together, thus 
forming in effect a continuous rail. These experiments will be 
watched with interest, as the results will undoubtedly have in- 
fluence on future practices. 

The length of cars available for loading the rail at the mills 
has been the determining factor in fixing the standard length 
of rail. Car lengths have now increased to such an extent 
as to permit a rail length of 45 ft., which is perhaps the maxi- 
mum for convenient and economic handling. To go beyond 
that length will’ put the manufacturers to heavy expense for 
alterations of the mills. 

To realize the full life expectancy of the treated tie, it is 
necessary to protect it against mechanical wear. As treated ties 
have a possible life of 30 years or more, this matter of pro- 
tecting the tie has been given careful consideration. Best cur- 
rent practice points to a large heavy double-shoulder plate of 
sufficient bearing area to distribute the load on the ties in 
such a manner as not to crush the wood. The plate should 
have a flat bottom to insure uniform bearing and should rest 
on a carefully adzed bearing surface on the tie. The plate 
should be held firmly to the tie by lag-screws or spikes. A 
slight bevel on the plate that cants the rail inward about 1 in 
40, is desirable. 

The value of rail anchors is too obvious to warrant comment. 
If enough are used to the rail length, rail creeping can be pre- 
vented. The number required may be determined by experience, 
but four to six to the rail will generally suffice. 

Water is the most persistent enemy to roadway maintenance 
and one against which we wage constant battle. To keep down 
surfacing and lining costs, which consist entirely of labor, 
requires a dry, firm roadbed which can be obtained only through 
the intelligent application of well-known drainage methods. 


Better Surface and Line 


The prevailing high speeds of both passenger and freight 
trains call for refinements in the line and surface of the track 
which involve a uniformity of rail support, and machine tamping 
has been found to give the best results in obtaining this uniformity 
of support. The mechanical tamper was one of the first ma- 
chines adapted to maintenance of way work. Its use has been 
more than justified by the economies it has effected, thus 
paving the way for the procession of maintenance of way ma- 
chines that have followed. The up-to-date maintenance of way 
man is now thoroughly machine-minded and fully alive to the ad- 
vantages and economies accruing through the use of machines. 

Under the pressure of circumstances, the maintenance man 
has been thrown on his own resources during the past four 
years. He has had to get along by fixing up what he had, 
instead of replacing it with new material. An outstanding ex- 
ample of this is the reconditioning of worn and battered rail 
and worn frogs, switches and railroad crossings by the welding 
Processes. The re-forming of worn joint bars is another ex- 
ample of reconditioning that is done extensively. By such 
methods, the life of the material has been extended, so that the 
purchase of new material has been deferred. As these are 
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major items of maintenance expense, large savings have been 
made. 

One of the most important steps taken to meet present day 
requirements is the employment of research to solve the technical 
difficulties encountered, as well as to search for new and better 
things. Among outstanding examples of railroad research is that 
on Stresses in Railroad Track, carried on under the direction 
of Dr. A. N. Talbot and sponsored by the American Railway 
Engineering Association. Another is the Transverse Fissure 
investigation now being conducted by the Engineering Experi- 
ment Station of the University of Lllinois, under the direction 
of Professor H. F. Moore. This work is sponsored jointly by 
the Rail Manufacturers’ Technical committee and the American 
Railway Association. 


What of the Future? 


In the foregoing I have tried to give you a picture of the 
present day situation. No one can tell what the future will 
develop. There are indications that the limits of weights of 
equipment have been reached. The “Zephyrs” with their Diesel 
electric motors and all-aluminum cars and the experiments with 
light-weight freight cars, built of aluminum, or high-tensil, 
rust-resisting steel, at least point in that direction. 

With a reduction in the wheel loads, there will at least be 
no need for a further increase in the weight of rail or any 
necessity of further strengthening the track. Our problem at 
present, and for some time to come, is one of economy. The days 
of a maintenance of way ratio of 12 or 14 per cent of the gross 
earnings are past. In the future something under 10 per cent will 
be demanded. 


The Maintenance of Embankments 


The maintenance of embankments was considered in 
the report of a committee of which J. P. Corcoran, 
supervisor, Alton, Bloomington, IIl.; was chairman. Part 
of the report was devoted to a description of such de- 
fects in embankments as inadequate roadbed widths, lack 
of stability and predisposition to erosion, together with 
analyses of the various causes of these conditions. Many 
of the defects were ascribed to faulty methods or the use 
of unsuitable material in construction, aggravated in 
some instances by ill-advised maintenance practices. 

The remainder of the report was concerned with 
measures designed to correct defects in embankments, 
as indicated by the following excerpts: 


Narrow embankments should be widened, an operation that 
can be carried on economically in connection with the widening 
and ditching of cuts. Stepping the old embankment slopes is 
a preliminary measure of great importance if the filling material 
is of a nature that is prone to sliding. 

It is especially important to avoid conditions that would lead 
to the formation or aggravation of water pockets. If the fill 
material to be used is shale, clay or clay soil, none of it should 
be allowed to remain at an elevation higher than the shoulder 
of the existing roadbed or higher than the bottom of any 
existing water pockets, since otherwise the new fill will form 
a dam along each side of the roadbed that will prevent rain 
water falling on the roadbed from draining away. 

Whenever a new fill is constructed or an old one is raised so 
as to require new ballast, soft ballast such as cinders or fine 
pit run gravel should be used until the roadbed has thoroughly 
settled. No hard ballast should be applied until after the settle- 
ment is complete, since otherwise the coarse ballast will press 
down and mix with the soft material underneath. 

Erosion of the slopes can be cured by providing protection 
against wash. If the slopes are being eroded by water running 
off the roadbed, special attention should be given to the develop- 
ment of a heavy sod by the growth of suitable grasses or vines, 
and in severe cases on high fills it may be necessary to plant 
fast growing shrubs or even willows. Where the erosion results 
from the cutting action of stream flow along the base of an 
embankment, the best solution is to divert the ditch or stream 
to a new channel built far enough away to leave a wide berm 
between the toe of the embankment slope and the edge of the 
channel. But in the many locations where this cannot be done, 
the only solution is to protect the slope with rip rap. 


Drainage 


By far the most frequent source of trouble is the water that 
falls on the roadbed as rain or snow and spreads into the 
fill material through the agency of the water pockets. The 
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removal of water from water pockets calls for artificial drainage, 
although the first requisite in dealing with the problem of drain- 
ing water pockets is a series of soundings to determine the 
depth of the water pockets, for more failures in drainage jobs 
have resulted from a failure to reach the bottoms of the pockets 
than from any other cause. A careful plan should be developed 
for the placing of lateral drains, choosing the locations and 
providing a sufficient number of laterals to insure that all the 
water will be drained off. 

In those cases in. which a serious water-pocket condition of 
the embankment has been allowed to go so far that a consider- 
able portion of the entire mass of the embankment is saturated 
with water, much more comprehensive corrective measures must 
be taken. In such cases, the survey must extend over the 
entire embankment, even far down the slopes, and the results 
of all borings must be carefully tabulated and platted for the 
purpose of locating the water-charged portions of the fill. With 
this information available, a plan must be developed for a 
complete system of drainage which may involve the driving of 
tunnels under the embankment, from which as many lateral and 
riser pipes as are necessary must be jacked into the surrounding 
material for the purpose of drawing off the water. Such meas- 
ures are expensive, but they comprise the only effective cure 
of an exceptionally costly and often hazardous condition short of 
the complete removal and replacement of the embankment. 


Discussion 


Several speakers emphasized the import: .<c. of using 
a fine rather than a coarse ballast on a ney. ill for the 
purpose of avoiding the formation of water pockets. 
While a number reported unfortunate experiences with 
roadbeds constructed of unstable materials, there was a 
reluctance to advocate greater expenditures for the pur- 
pose of obtaining more satisfactory material, one speaker 
going so far as to state that in some cases it may be 
cheaper to use the material most readily at hand even if 
this involves an appreciable expenditure for drainage 
- systems. 


ls Permanent Track 
Construction Justified? 


By Robert Faries* 


A definition of permanent track construction might well be 
given as follows: “A structure which, notwithstanding the loads, 
stresses and abuse to which it is subjected, retains its original 
exact position as to location and elevation and which is composed 
of materials not affected by wear or the action of the elements.” 
Of course, there is no such known construction. When considera- 
tion was first given to track construction, it was proposed to give 
permanence to the structure by the use of stone blocks as foun- 
dations upon which the rails were to rest. This idea was soon 
abandoned as it was found unsatisfactory even with the extremely 
light loads of those days. The wood tie and T-rail construction 
which replaced it has been in general use ever since. 

At various times attempts have been made to provide construc- 
tion of a more permanent type, usually without success, except 
for some special locations limited in extent. Briefly, these sub- 
stitutions have consisted of one of the following: Ties of con- 
crete or metal; a concrete slab in place of ties and ballast; con- 
crete slabs as a base upon which to construct the present track 
consisting of ballast, ties, tie plates and rail; and a few types in 
which longitudinal members were placed under the rails. 


Substitute Ties 


The substitute ties are reported upon regularly by the Com- 
mittee on Ties of the American Railway Engineering Association. 
My knowledge of the subject is confined to an extensive experi- 
ment with concrete ties on the Pennsylvania, which proved un- 
satisfactory, some of them crushing under the rail, others breaking 
off at the ends and many of them rotating in the ballast. These 
defects can be corrected by design and the better concrete it is 
possible to make today; but our studies of costs, advantages, dis- 
advantages and savings, based upon our present knowledge, in- 
dicate a required life that we doubt would be secured. Definite 
information on this point can be obtained only by extensive tests 
of an improved design. 

Of the forms of concrete slab replacing ties and ballast, the 


* Assistant Chief Engineer—Maintenance, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
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few that have been put in use have been in tunnels and terminal 
station areas, with the notable exception of the experimental 
track on the Pere Marquette. There have been several installa- 
tions in tunnels that have not proved satisfactory. In one case 
failure was attributed to the fact that the slab was situated directly 
between the rail and a solid rock foundation, and was shattered 
by the blows on the rail. In another case the foundation ma- 
terial was of such a soft and yielding nature that the slab settled. 
resulting in cracks and deterioration. Some of the installations 
in terminal station areas have proved satisfactory, and the im- 
proved type of construction used by the Pere Marquette has 
proved entirely satisfactory. 

The concrete slabs replacing sub-ballast have been confined 
to few installations of restricted length in locations where road- 
bed conditions are extremely poor and where it was felt that 
no cheaper cure could be effected. In most of these locations 
they have been satisfactory and have resulted in: reductions in 
maintenance costs commensurate with the capital expenditures 
required. 


Cost of Concrete Slabs 


I have examined forms of concrete slab construction of the 
type which replaces ballast and ties; and considering that type 
which seems to be the most favorable, and dimensioning it for 
use on a railroad of heavy traffic with present-day axle-loads, I 
find that it would cost $72,400 per mile. The annual cost of the 
component parts of this construction, assuming unlimited life 
for reinforced concrete (interest at six per cent) plus a figure of 
$170 per mile for minor adjustments about the rail seats or 
correction of minor settlements and heaving, shows a total annual 
carrying cost of $4,733. In this calculation, I have assumed 100-lb. 
rail as sufficient because of the continuous support afforded the 
rail, although this assumption is subject to very grave doubt. 
I have estimated the cost of the present form of construction for 
one mile of track for heavy-traffic territory, with 131-lb. rail, 
at $32,000 per mile. The annual cost (interest at six per cent) 
plus a figure of $630 for ballast cleaning and for restoring line 
and surface, amounts to $3,013, giving a difference of $1,720 an- 
nually in favor of the present construction. 

I have estimated the saving which may result from decreased 
train resistance, the data used being taken from actual tests of 
train resistance in several different locations. This saving will 
not exceed $225 per mile of track per year on heavy-traffic lines. 
It is apparent, therefore, that even though such construction would 
prove permanent for the reinforced concrete component, it is 
only at such locations where the cost of preserving suitable line 
and surface is approximately 3%4 or 4 times the normal cost that 
it could be justified, and then only in case other and cheaper 
means of ‘relieving the expense could not be found. f 

The necessity for an immediate improvement in the financial 
condition of the railroads generally is such that I believe a study 
of what can be done with moderate expenditures to secure large 
and immediate savings, by making the present form of track 
structure and roadbed as permanent as possible, will be easier 
to justify. The extent to which the present track construction 
can be advanced toward permanence is probably not fully ap- 
preciated. This fact should also be recognized when comparing 
costs and returns as against such costs and returns for special 
types of construction that are called “permanent” for want of a 
better name. : 

The first step in an advance towards permanence is to secure 
a stabilized roadbed. No matter how permanent the track struc- 
ture itself, the advantages are completely nullified by a settling 
embankment. Fortunately, it is in this field that the largest 
returns can be secured at moderate cost. Roadbed troubles 
are usually due to the presence of water. The prevention of 
the flow of surface and ground water to the roadbed, the drain- 
age of water pockets in the roadbed and provision for quickly 
draining from the track the water that falls upon it will have 
a far-reaching effect in saving labor, ballast and ballast cleaning, 
and in eliminating damage to ties caused by frequent tamping. 


Expenditures on the Pennsylvania 


For one or two years immediately preceding the depression, 
the Pennsylvania spent substantial sums in a system-wide pro- 
gram of roadbed stabilization. The returns, which have been 
carefully checked for nearly every one of the individual projects, 
have already been sufficient to return the investment. ” 

The stabilization of the roadbed itself is the primary requisite 
for permanent track, no matter what form the ultimate con- 
struction may take. Further steps to obtain permanence must, 
of course, be directed toward some definite form of track struc- 
ture. Owing to the fact that there has not yet been developed 
a more permanent form of track that can be financially justified 
in territory where ordinary maintenance costs prevail, we should 
examine the present type of track structure to determine what 
advances towards permanence can be made at moderate cost, 
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the returns from which will be both immediate and attractive. 

To give the greatest possible permanence to the ballast, there 
is required, first, ample depth of ballast and proper sub-ballast 
to distribute the pressure so as to avoid displacement of the 
sub-ballast or roadbed material; and, second, ample embank- 
ment shoulder and ample ballast shoulder. It is my opinion that 
many loose ties could be avoided if the proper amount of 
ballast is provided to bed the ties firmly and to prevent them 
from being worked loose by tamping. 

The great step to give permanence to ties was taken when 
the railroads of this country commenced the general use of treated 
ties. However, a great deal remains to be done. The prevention 
of the splitting of ties can be accomplished by several devices now 
in use or recently developed. The elimination of abrasion 
under the plate and around the spikes can be accomplished by 
a better plate and more adequate rail holding construction. 

The greatest approach to permanence that can be secured in 
rail will come about through a general improvement in rail 
steel, and through precision surface grinding of the joints. Work 
of this character strikes at the cause of track disturbance and, 
therefore, is more desirable than work which simply restores. 

The increase in the weight and stiffness of rail, with mounting 
axle loads, is an engineering accomplishment amply justified by 
experience. The permanence of a track structure is increased 
by the stiffness of the rail, and where rail is inadequate in 
stiffness the best step towards improvement is the correction 
of this deficiency. 


Estimating Savings 


In applications for authority for capital expenses to cover all 
the projects and methods which I have mentioned, the presenta- 
tion of the facts fixing definitely the costs and the resulting 
savings to be secured requires a great deal of care. The task 
of estimating the cost of doing the work should not present 
great difficulty, since units of cost of various operations are 
pretty well fixed. Estimates of savings are more difficult; it is 
hard to secure facts, so some persons assume their facts and 
try to make up the deficiency by logic and reasoning. But this 
difficulty disappears if the practice is followed of requiring a 
check of the savings concerning typical projects after they have 
been completed for a sufficient length of time, and the in- 
formation thus obtained is used to adjust estimates of savings 
currently. In some of these cases it is necessary to follow 
through the service life of materials in test locations in order 
to arrive at a true figure for savings. 

Also related to this question are such subjects as the possible 
consolidation of railroad lines with attending abandonments; the 
possible use of lighter equipment; the social question of un- 
employment; and, finally, the actual inability to make capital 
expenditures due to the many burdens imposed on railroads 
generally. : 

The consolidation problem has been or is being studied fully 
and those lines affected are generally known. The main arteries 
of transportation will probably not be greatly affected. The 
problem presented by a proposed capital expenditure on a line 
of questionable life should be solved by a consideration of the 
amount of saving to be secured. It may be possible that even on 
a line of such character the project may carry such a high per- 
centage of saving as to make it attractive. While there may be 
profound changes in the methods of carrying out the business 
of the railroads, it seems inevitable that the traffic of this 
country in coming years will not only require but will tax the 
capacity of the great railroad arteries of transportation. 

The use of lighter equipment, when it may be established, will 
to some extent be balanced by an increase in speed. I do not 
believe that the gross weight (car and lading) of freight cars 
will be decreased to an appreciable extent. 


Methods of Cleaning Stone Ballast 


L. J. Drumeller, division engineer, C. & O., Hinton, 
W. Va., presented the report of the Committee on Clean- 
ing of Stone Ballast, which reviewed the advantages of 
clean ballast and stated that the intervals between clean- 
ings on the eastern roads, which are the primary users 
of stone ballast, range from two to eight years. Clean 
ballast according to the committee: 


|. Drains surface water away from the track 

2. Reduces the labor of maintaining line and surface 

3. Increases the life of rail, ties, fastenings, etc. 

4. Improves the general appearance of the right-of-way and, 
to a large extent, keeps down the dust. 
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While some space was devoted to a review of manual 
cleaning practices, the committee disposed of such meth- 
ods as follows: 


Under the very best conditions, the cleaning of stone ballast 
with either forks or screens is expensive, and in some cases 
it is considered more economical to throw away the old ballast 
to a certain depth below the ties and add fresh ballast than 
attempt to clean the old ballast. This depends, of course, on 
how old and dirty the ballast is and over what distance it is 
necessary to haul the new ballast. 

The committee then presented descriptions of four 
types of power ballast cleaners with performance figures, 
the activities of all of these machines being confined to 
the cleaning of the intertrack space and the margin bal- 
last. It is the opinion of the committee that it is just 
as important, for the proper drainage of track, for the 
ballast in the cribs to be cleaned as for that in the center 
and on the margins. This opinion is based on the as- 
sumption that where track is raised, the old ballast is in 
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most cases tamped under the ties, and new ballast is 
supplied with which to dress the track. The committee 
considers it important to get good, clean ballast under 
the ties. 

Discussion 


In the discussion of this report emphasis was placed 
on the necessity of adequate drainage of the intertrack 
spaces. It was also contended that the leakage of dust 
from coal cars was a major cause of foul ballast and that 
the doors of coal cars should be inspected to insure a tight 
fit. Several speakers endorsed the committee’s conclusion 
with respect to the cleaning of ballast in the cribs. 


Highway Crossing Construction 


An especially informative report was read by J. J. 
Davis, supervisor of track, E. J. & E., chairman of the 
Committee on Highway Crossing Construction. This 
report described the various types of pavements employed 
by the railways to carry streets and highways across their 
tracks and outlined the requirements for good results in 
their use. After reviewing the marked change in the 


demands imposed on crossings as the result of the growth 
of highway traffic, the committee presented a discussion of 
the requirements for good service from which the follow- 
ing was abstracted. 

There are many variables which must be considered in selecting 
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the proper type of crossing for any particular location. The 
more important of these variables are listed: 

Railroad traffic density and speed. 

Highway traffic density and speed. _ 

Permanency of the highway construction. 

Location of the crossing. : 

Condition of the subsoil and drainage. 

Possible change in design of the track structure. 
Availability of crossing material. : 

. Cost of the crossing on an annual basis. 

If the traffic on the railroad is very light and moves at 
slow speed, and the traffic on the highway is very heavy and 
fast, a type of crossing which is permanent in character may 
well be selected, without giving a great deal of consideration 
to the restrictions which that type of crossing may offer to 
track maintenance. If, however, the reverse of this situation 
exists, a type of crossing which will offer the least possible 
restriction to the maintenance of good line and surface for 
heavy, high speed, railroad traffic should be selected. All of 
the other variables will require consideration in the selection 
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of the best type of crossing for the specific condition. 


Rolled or Cast 


Armored 
4 Rail type) 


The Types of Crossings 


The types of crossings now in most common use and some of 
the more apparent advantages and disadvantages of the various 
types are listed below: 


Low maintenance cost 

Can be removed and 
replaced without 
damage 


Long life 

Material usually avail- 
able 

Can be removed and 
replaced without 
much damage _ to 
materials 

Low maintenance 


Type Advantages Disadvantages 
Untreated Low first cost Short life due to decay 
Plank Easily removed Liability of plank to 

Easy to install become loose and be 
Can be made to fit any caught by dragging 
design of crossing equipment 
Frequent maintenance 
Treated Moderate cost Subject to moderate 
Plank Ease of _ installation wear 
and removal ; 
Can be adapted to any Moderate maintenance 
design of crossing 
Comparatively long 
life 
Bituminous Moderate cost Requires maintenance 
Can be adapted to any in patching worn 
design of crossing areas : 
Easily repaired Difficult and expensive 
Will not be greatly to remove for repair 
damaged by drag- of track or correc- 
ging equipment tion of line and sur- 
Long life face 
When necessary to re- 
move, very little can 
be salvaged 
Moderately long life High first cost 
oe aed Easy to install and re- Rather difficult to re- 
Plank move move without dam- 
Comparatively low aging 
maintenance 
Pre-cast Long life High initial cost 
Concrete Low maintenance cost Heavy to handle 
Can be removed and 
replaced without 
damage 
Monolithic Long life High first cost 
‘Concrete Low maintenance cost Expensive to remove 
to repair track 
No salvage when re- 
moved to repair 
track 
Metal— Long life High initial cost 


Requires some atten- 
tion to keep tight 
and noiseless 

Requires special fit- 
tings to make re- 
pairs when damaged 


Relatively high first 
cost 

Expensive to remove 
and make repairs to 
track 

Cannot be handled 
with small force 
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In presenting the above classification, the committee 
felt called upon to make a distinction with respect to 
plank crossing. 


Comment on Plank Crossing 


In considering the merits of the plank crossing it must be 
remembered that the crossing embraced within this classification 
range all the way from the primitive type in which a single 
unsized, untreated plank is provided on each side of each rail, 
as described above, to the type in which carefully selected, 
sized and treated planks are installed in accordance with a 
carefully developed plan that calls for a high class of workman- 
ship. Only a limited proportion of all plank crossings fall 
within the limits of what may be designated as high-grade 
construction. Many railroad engineers are of the opinion that 





Good Surface on Highway Crossings Has an Important Public-Relations 
Value 


the plank crossing, if properly constructed with good materials, 
provides the best construction, all phases of the crossing problem 
being considered. 


The committee laid special stress on the necessity of 
putting the track in first class condition before the pave- 
ment is installed. 


Discussion 


It was the general opinion that bituminous crossings 
and crossings constructed of treated plank having high 
resistance to abrasion afford the most economical means 
of providing smooth and satisfactory crossing surfaces. 
It was brought out that a number of roads are employing 
monolithic concrete construction for tracks that carry 
lighter traffic such as on unimportant branch lines and 
sidings. 

Others were in favor of the use of the all-rail type, par- 
ticularly the newer design of three-rail crossing filled 
with bituminous materials. It was the general consensus 
that the maintenance forces must give special attention to 
the physical condition and smooth riding qualities of 
highway crossings. 


NorFrotk & WESTERN EMPLOYEES who are contributing mem- 
bers of the employees’ Relief Fund will “go to the polls” on 
November 30 to elect five men to represent them on the advisory 
committee of the fund during 1935. One employee from each 
of the five electoral districts into whic’: the railroad is divided, 
will be elected for a one year term beginning January 1. Any 
member of the Relief Fund may be a candidate, provided his 
nomination is put in writing, signed by at least ten members of 
the district from which the nominee is employed and filed with 
the superintendent of the relief and pension department on or 
before October 3. All employees who are members of the Fund 
on November 30, are entitled to vote. 
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Developments in Railway Fuel Studies’ 


Smaller cars predicted— Progress reported in performance specifications — 


Research laboratory favored 
By R. L. Lockwood 


Director, Section of Purchases, Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation, Washington, D. C 


HE Co-ordinator’s office has not had, so far, much 
7 contact with the fuel industry. We have made only 

one tentative recommendation, merely a recommen- 
dation that certain features of railway coal purchasing 
be looked into by the proper organizations in the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, and that their findings be re- 
ported back to the Co-ordinator for use in formulating 
definite recommendations. 

The Section of Purchases has a somewhat diversified 
field. Its job is to promote economy in the selection, 
procurement and application of physical property. Selec- 
tion includes work on standards and designs. Procure- 
ment includes the methods of acquiring property, either 
by purchase or manufacture. Application covers the 
actual putting of the material in place, including handling, 
maintenance and methods of use. 


Smaller Cars for Coal 


We have had to follow closely the work of the Section 
of Transportation Service in connection with our work 
on standardization, particularly in the field of equipment. 
In order to indicate the effect of transportation studies 
on our work, I might mention the design of hopper cars. 
Information already secured by the Section of Trans- 
portation Service indicates that in certain important coal 
centers about 50 per cent of dealer coal comes from the 
mines in trucks, because the coal dealers, like other 
merchandisers and many manufacturers, are trying to 
buy from hand to mouth. They want between 15 and 
20 tons in a unit, and will not take a larger unit if they 
can help it. On the other hand, some railroads are mov- 
ing train loads of coal. They want the largest unit load 
they can get. On present information, it appears that the 
largest coal cars and the smallest one will be most ad- 
vantageous, and that the intermediate sizes may eventu- 
ally disappear. 


Coal Specifications 


It was suggested by the Co-ordinator, when the 
Section of Purchases was organized, that we look into 
the whole question of methods of purchasing coal. The 
only recommendation made was in pursuance of that 
suggestion and was based largely on the results of an 
investigation by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
We felt that a great deal of work could be done which 
would ultimately benefit the railroads. The subject fell 
into two parts, the commercial side, including routing, 
traffic considerations, etc., and the technical side, dealing 


with the kinds of coal bought. We took up the technical ° 


side first and recommended that the regional co-ordinat- 
ing committees develop means for selecting coal on a 
basis of performance. The subject was referred to the 
Mechanical division, which appointed a committee to 
work on coal specifications. We felt that, since some 





_* From an address before the International Railway Fuel Association in 
Chicago, September 17, 1934. 
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branches of the United States Government, such as the 
Navy Department, certain states and municipalities, and 
many private industries, notably public utilities, had been 
buying coal on what really amounted to a performance 
basis, it might be possible for the railroads to do some- 
thing of a similar nature. We realized, of course, the 
enormous diversity in railroad sources and practices. 
The problem is not as simple as it is for the public utility, 
for instance. We did not even suggest writing one 
standard coal specification for all roads, and we had no 
such idea at any time. What we asked for was that 
specifications be developed for coal from given districts, 
or from given groups of mines, so that the railways buy- 
ing that coal can find out how much actual evaporation 
they can expect for a dollar. We did not wish to go into 
mechanical efficiency as, generally speaking, that has 
nothing to do with the coal. 

We obtained information regarding certain railroads 
that had been trying out such a plan, sometimes in prac- 
tice, sometimes in the laboratory, and learned enough 
about the results to conclude that something could be 
accomplished. The Mechanical Division committee 
worked on the project for several months, and submitted 
a report early last June in which it recommended methods 
for rating coal. The idea was to take a given coal, a 
general class or kind of coal, and select a base coal which 
would not necessarily be the best, but a good high-grade 
average coal suitable for locomotive fuel. The base coal 
in each class would be rated 100 per cent on its chemical 
composition and physical characteristics. Each chemical 
and physical item would carry a certain “weight” in com- 
puting the ratio to the base coal for any coal in that 
class. Certain industrial specifications and performance 
records indicated that while 100-per cent coal from one 
district might be quite different from 100-per cent coal 
from another, 110-per cent or a 75-per cent coal from 
the two districts would have about the same performance 
ratios to each other as the base coal from the same two 
districts. 

The General committee of the Mechanical division 
approved the recommendation of the subcommittee and 
the recommendation included a formula for adding and 
deducting percentages, based on variations in the physical 
and chemical properties of the coal. It also included 
a formula for adjusting the final cost by adding the cost 
f.o.b. mine and the transportation cost, including off-line 
and on-line transportation, and dividing the total by the 
percentage of rating, so that adjusted costs at the coaling 
station would be on a comparable basis. 

The recommendations was then referred to the Pur- 
chases and Stores division which has held two meetings 
on it. The Purchases and Stores division has not agreed 
entirely with the Mechanical division. The recommenda- 
tion which was adopted tentatively and recommended to 
be tried for a time retained the general principles that the 
Mechanical division recommended, but eliminated quanti- 
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tative figures for the base coal, the opinion being held 
that they should be left to the discretion of the individual 
railroads. The Purchases and Stores division also 
recommended that the adjusted cost should be the f.o.b. 
mine cost plus off-line transportation, divided by the 
rating, with “due consideration” for on-line transporta- 
tion. That is the status of the recommendation at 
present. 

It now looks as though the American Railway Asso- 
ciation would eventually reach some conclusion which 
will represent a very considerable advance in the methods 
of specifying coal. We have done nothing so far with 
the commercial end of the subject except to gather con- 
siderable data. The code situation, of course, affects 
that quite seriously. The Coal Code committee has not 
been able to accomplish all they wished, but I think they 
have accomplished much. 

We have also been interested in the use of sized coals, 
although we have not taken any action on the question. 
We have records showing the results of the use of sized 
coals on the road, as well as in laboratory tests. Some 
of them look promising. We know that certain railroads 
have tried it and we expect to consider the subject with 
the Mechanical division as soon as the present project 
has been completed. 

I had occasion not very long ago to read a list of papers 
presented to the International Railway Fuel Associa- 
tion in almost every year since its organization in 1908, 
and was much impressed with the scope of the work. 
I had not realized how far the association had gone into 
these matters until I read some of the papers. 

Manufacturers have developed, on the drawing board, 
at least, internal-combustion engines up to 3,600 hp. for 
road use and they have built switching engines in all 
ranges of horsepower. Many people have felt that the 
oil-burning steam engine or the internal-combustion 
engine might develop to the point where oil would super- 
sede coal. We cannot reach that conclusion from the 
statistics available on coal and oil reserves. It appears 
that the oil reserves are definitely limited and that coal, 
even though its cost might be a little more, is the ulti- 
mate reserve. 

It may be possible today to get more mechanical horse- 
power per dollar out of the internal-combustion engine 
than out of a steam engine. We are not sure, however, 
that this is always going to be true. The processes for 
cracking oil have developed until the refiners can get al- 
most 100 per cent out of the oil. The demand for dis- 
tillates has a tendency to use up the fuel oil supply and 
its consumption is increasing all the time. The proba- 
bility is that the use of both liquid and solid fuel will 
slowly increase for the next five to ten years, after which 
the use of oil, fuel oil at least, will tend to decline and 
the use of coal to increase. 

Almost a year ago, a Committee on Railroad Research 
was created through the Science Advisory Board of the 
National Research Council. The committee includes a 
number of scientists in important industries outside of 
the railroad field. The regional co-ordinating committees 
appointed a committee of six railroad presidents to co- 
operate with that committee. The two committees, func- 
tioning as a joint committee, have held several meetings, 
and a subcommittee has developed recommendations 
along the lines of research and standardization. It is 
expected that the two main committees will meet soon 
and act finally on the report of the subcommittee. 

The committee has gathered and analyzed facts re- 
garding the resources, personnel and facilities used for 
research and allied technical work in large industries in 
which success has been based on sound and extensive 
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research, development and engineering, and has com- 
pared those with similar facilities used by the railroads. 
I believe the facts will indicate clearly that the technical 
work of the railroads will never reach the attainable 
until it can be separated to a large extent from what the 
manufacturer calls the production end. Most of the 
standardization work done by railway organizations to- 
day is done by committees of men who know their jobs 
thoroughly; but the committee work is a side issue to 
them. Furthermore, there has been no authority in the 
A.R.A. to enforce their findings, except in items re- 
quired in general interchange. 

Some of us believe that if a centralized technical organi- 
zation can be established by and for the railroads, em- 
ploying men who are not employed by individual rail- 
roads, an organization that will bear the same relation 
to the railroads that the Bell Telephone laboratories do 
to the American Telegraph and Telephone Co., the 
railroads can accomplish a great deal more with less ex- 
pense and make the results more effective. Such an 
organization should eventually cover research in pure 
science, development from such research to actual prac- 
tice, engineering design with the establishment of stan- 
dards and provision for keeping those standards up to 
date, reviewing them and revising them when necessary, 
the development. of sound methods of testing and in- 
specting materials, and the writing of performance 
specifications. All of this work falls into the same 
general class, although each branch differs from the 
others. 

One of the advantages of an organization of this kind 
may not be immediately apparent. The research fa- 
cilities of companies outside of the railroad field are 
wasted to a large extent so far as the railroads. are con- 
cerned, because there is at present no way of making 
them available for the benefit of all railroads. Men in 
many industries which supply railroad materials have 
said that if there were one central “hopper” into which 
they could put the results of their technical work, it 
would cost these industries less than it does now, and 
in most cases would cost the railroads nothing. The 
same thing applies to a number of technical and pro- 
fessional societies. They have no one organization to 
deal with that can make their work effective. 


Railroads Ask Rate Increase 


(Continued from page 398) 


missioner Aitchison asked consideration of a suggestion 
that had been made by which testimony in the form of 
affidavits might be sent in by persons who wished to ob- 
ject to some phase of the proposal without the necessity 
for coming to Washington, with the understanding that 
it would not be made a part of the record if any party 
demanded the right to cross-examine on any part of the 
affidavit unless the person offering it were willing to 
appear for cross-examination. Some representatives of 
shippers said they would be as much interested in know- 
ing what might be put into the record in this way as the 
railroads would be. Hundreds of people write letters 
to the commission when-important rate proposals are 
made by the railroads, many of them expressing protests, 
but under the past practice they have been simply docket- 
ed and not considered as a part of the record. 

After Mr. Baldwin had been cross-examined by seven 
different counsel representing the shippers, Commis- 
sioner Aitchison suggested that it might be desirable to 
have a “federal co-ordinator of cross-examiners.” 
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New Form of Highway Crossing 
Protection 


Barrier-type installation on Grand Trunk Western near Valparaiso, Ind., 
is controlled automatically 
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The Barrier Is in the Fully Raised Position 15 Seconds Before the Arrival of a Train 


sisting of barriers which rise up in the highway, 

50 ft. from the railroad track, has been installed 
at the crossing of Indiana State highway No. 130 with 
the single-track main line of the Grand Trunk Western 
about two miles west of Valparaiso, Ind. As this is a 
new state highway, one of heavy traffic, some type of 
protection was required and, therefore, with the approval 
of the State Highway Department, the Indiana Public 
Service Commission issued an order requiring the instal- 
lation of highway barriers. The equipment, known as 
the “Autostop,” is similar to a set of barriers which has 
been under test on the Grand Trunk near Detroit since 
November, 1932. 

The main line of the Grand Trunk is double track ex- 
cept for a five-mile section of single track between Val- 
paraiso, and Sedley, in which is located this highway 
crossing. The traffic includes 6 passenger trains and 10 
to 15 freight trains daily. A count of the traffic on the 
highway during August showed an average of 400 trucks 
and 1,100 passenger automobiles on week days and 200 
trucks and 1,800 automobiles on Sundays. 


A NEW type of highway crossing protection, con- 


General Features of Device 


The barrier installation was placed in service on Au- 
gust 8. It consists of two barriers, one on each side of 
the railroad, which rise up when a train approaches. 
Each set is operated by an electric motor controlled auto- 
matically by track circuits, the same as for flashing-light 
signals. When a train enters the control section, the 
warning bell starts to ring and each barrier rises to a 
height of 4 in., stopping at this point for a period of 10 
sec., during which time four flashing red lights and five 





button-type reflector STOP signs are displayed on this 
section of each barrier. In case an automobile, ap- 
proaching from either direction, strikes the device during 
this period, the barrier is depressed to the level of the 
pavement by the wheels of the vehicle and the car rides 
over without harm to the device or to the vehicle. When 
the 10-sec. period has elapsed, the barrier rises to its full 
height of 10 in., a surface curved to approximate that of 
the wheels of an automobile being presented on the ap- 
proach side, as shown in the illustration. If an automo- 
bile happens to be on the track side of the barrier when 
the device is at full height, the front wheels of the car 
ride up on the sloping plate of the track side, pushing 
the barrier down to the level of the highway so that the 
car can ride over it, after which the barrier rises again 





The Tires of an Automobile Strike the Curved Surface of the Barrie: 
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by spring action. Conversely, if an automobile traveling 
toward the track, strikes the barrier when in the raised 
position, the front wheels strike the curved surface, the 
tires acting as a cushion to stop the car and throw it 
backward and upward, thus blocking approach to the 
crossing. It is said that a five-passenger sedan, weigh- 
ing 4,000 Ib., with passengers weighing 900 lb., has been 
driven against the barrier at a speed of 30 m.p.h. with 
no injury to the passengers or the car. 

The track circuits for the control of the protection 
provide for the warning starting 30 sec. before the arrival 
of the fastest passenger train, and for the barrier to be 
at the fully raised position 15 sec. before the train ar- 
rives. The barrier remains in the fully raised position 
until the rear of the train clears the crossing, the bell 
continuing to ring and the lights continuing to flash. As 
soon as the train passes, the bell ceases to ring and the 
barrier starts to lower, the lights continuing to flash 
until the barrier is down. About five seconds is re- 
quired to lower the barrier. 


Construction of the Barrier 


The entire device is located below the surface of the 
pavement, and is housed in a framework consisting of 
two steel beams 18-in. high, set 1614 in. apart. Cross 
members and braces are welded in place, the frame being 
open at the top and bottom. 

The barrier itselfi—the part that rises above the level 
of the highway—is constructed in sections 10 ft. long, 
each of which extends half way across the highway. 
Each section is hinged to swing upward, as shown in the 
illustration, the movable sections being counterbalanced 
by helical springs, power being used to operate the de- 
vice both up and down. The worm gear which moves 
the operating rod in and out is driven through a gear 
reduction by a %-hp. 32-volt General Electric d-c motor, 
which operates at 1,725 r.p.m. 

An interlocking relay at the crossing, controlled in- 
directly by the track circuits, controls secondary relays 
which in turn control the panels located in the pits at 
the ends of the barriers. The signal relays, flasher re- 
lays, rectifiers and transformer power-off relays were 
furnished by the Union Switch & Signal Co. 

The power supply to the secondary control circuits on 
the panels and to the operating motors consists of a 16- 
cell Exide Type-EMGO-8 lead storage battery which is 
located in the battery compartment of the instrument 
house. This battery is on a floating charge through a 
rectifier which operates from the 110-volt a.-c. line. 
With this arrangement of power supply, the operation 
of the Autostop is not dependent upon the continuity of 
the a-c. line. 


Auxiliary Warnings 


At the right of the highway and opposite each barrier 
is a mast on which is mounted a warning bell which 
operates from the time an approaching train enters the 
control section until the rear of the train passes the 
crossing. Also mounted on this mast is a 30-in. hex- 
agonal sign with the words “Automatic Barrier” and an 
arrow pointing to the barrier, in reflector buttons on a 
yellow background. Mounted at the right of the high- 
way approaching the crossing from each direction are 
certain signs at different distances from the crossing. 
All of these signs are in black letters on a yellow back- 
ground, and the letters are fitted with reflector buttons. 
At a distance of 800 ft. from the crossing there is a 24- 
in. sign with 7-in. letters reading “Slow Down.” At 400 
ft. there is a sign reading “Expect Quick Stop,” the first 
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word being in 6-in. letters and the remainder in 7-in. 
letters. At the 350-ft. point, there is a standard “RR” 
approach warning sign, which is installed to comply 
with the law. At the 200-ft. point there is a standard 
highway “SLOW” sign. 

A check of operations since the installation was placed 
in service shows that an automobile runs over a barrier 
in the hesitation position about once each week, but that 
no car or truck has failed to stop short of the barrier 
when it was in the fully-raised position. 

The Autostop barrier, manufactured by the Evans 
Products Company, Detroit, Mich., was installed under 
the jurisdiction of P. D. Fitzpatrick, chief engineer of 
the Grand Trunk Western railroad, and under the super- 
vision of W. L. Dayton, superintendent of signals, the 
signaling control and power supply equipment being in- 
stalled by signal department forces. 


Simple Duct System 
for Air Conditioning 


HE most uniform air and temperature distribution 
q in air-conditioned railroad cars is obtained by means 
of a distribution system using longitudinal ducts 
extending along both sides of the car. The installation 
of these ducts, particularly in existing cars, involves 
considerable expense and labor. To minimize this the 


Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company, New Haven, 
Conn., has developed a novel design for producing dis- 





Interior of One of the Erie De Luxe Coaches 


tributing ducts. The Inside Louvre Duct, as it is called, 
has been installed in fourteen de luxe coaches and two 
diners on the Erie. 

The duct is applied to the inside of the clerestory ol 
the car. It is of triangular section and is formed by the 
application of a series of narrow plates running length- 
wise of the car. These plates form one side of the duct 
and the vertical portion of the roof and ceiling of the 
car serve as the other two sides. The plates or louvres 
are so arranged that narrow openings exist between 
adjacent plates. The air from the conditioning untt 
passes along the duct and through these openings to the 
body of the car. The ducts are supplied finished to 
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match the interior finish of the car and all parts are 
pre-cut to fit the individual installations. 

The insulation is first applied to the ceiling and sides 
of car and supports for the louvres are then applied, 
spaced to coincide with ceiling panel strips, or if ceiling 
is not panelled, at other suitable supporting positions. 
The louvres are then applied to the supports by machine 
screws and the joints and screw heads are covered by 
ornamental cover strips which form a continuation of 
the ceiling panelling. Since the entire duct is supported 
by screws and toggle bolts, the only necessary work to 
be done in installing is the drilling of the screw holes, 
and the cutting of openings in the bulkhead sheet for the 
passage of air from the air conditioner into the ducts. 

In order that the air flow from the ducts may be at 
right angles to the center line of the car, the openings 
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Cross Section of a Car Showing the Location of the Ducts and Louvre 
Openings—Numbers in Circles Indicate Lateral Temperature Distribu- 
tion During Tests 
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between the louvres are supplied with deflectors which 
give the air the proper direction when it issues from the 
opening, 

To secure uniform distribution of air at all locations 
along the length of the car, the volume of air discharged 
at any location may be adjusted by means of strips of 
felt applied to the lower edges of the louvres; the felt 
strips close the openings at the point where they are 
applied. 


Tests Showed a Uniform Temperature Distribution 


Tests made in a coach equipped with the duct showed 
a uniform temperature distribution. The greatest dif- 
lerence in the temperature observed at eleven points at 
the breathing line was 2.8 deg. F. while the maximum 
variation at seventeen points throughout the car was 
3.5 deg. F. 

_The temperature at the various points is a fair measure 
of the uniformity of distribution of the air, and an indi- 
cation of the absence of drafts. This was confirmed by 
observation. _ ; 

The advantages claimed for this duct distribution sys- 
tem are as follows: it is readily applied to existing cars, 
no alteration of car structure is required, no relocation 
of lighting fixtures is required, no refinishing is neces- 
sary after installation, installation and material costs are 
low, temperature and air distribution are uniform, duct 
outlet velocity is low and there is little refrigeration loss 
in the ducts. 
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Odds and Ends. ee 


Dead Man Alive 


Murray Brown, local attorney for the Louisville & Nashville 
at Manchester, Ky., claims the distinction of being the only 
railway employee who was officially reported “killed in action” 
during the World War, and lived to tell the tale. 


An Arm-Chair Station 


The Burlington station in Omaha is the only one, so far as 
this writer knows, provided with comfortable arm-chairs and 
carpets instead of the usual long, impersonal looking benches. 
The waiting room is a cozy place and well patronized. 


The Erie Strives to Please 
According to reliable sources, the cars referred to in the fol- 
lowing letter received by the Erie were moved in 24 hr.: 
Erie Railroad, 
Meadville, Pa. 
Dear Sirs: 


Is there any way that I could get the old freight cars removed 
from in front of my house at Sugar Creek just below where the 
station stood. They spoil our view of the creek. We cannot 
see the bathing beauties when they take their bath and we cannot 
get a sea breeze off the creek. Thanking you in advance for 
the removal of the cars. 

H. C. Garrard, Sugar Creek, Pa. 


The Penny Whistle 


For some time, Lyle A. Stephenson, a Kansas City insurance 
agent, has been getting out, in postcard form, a publication known 
as “The Penny Whistle.” In the current issue, and in his cus- 
tomary bizarre spelling, Owner-Editor-Publisher Stephenson ex- 
presses the following thought: 

Everybody knows, except an armyengineer, that the develop- 
ment of waterpower&inland river transportation won't work. 
Of course congressmen r elected2office by kiddin their constitu- 
ents in2 the belief that the Missouri can b navigated,but any 
gump knows that It’s like pourin water in2a rathole. U can 
build a double track railroad from KC 2 the gulf & haul all the 
farmer’s wheat free for 10 years & hav the road left & it'll cost 
less than improvin the river & all the present improvemnts”’!] be 
gone in 10 years. All a barge’ll do in the Big Muddy is 2 stir 
up more mud. We've all been just a settin & allowin our rail- 
roads 2b hamstrung by a lot of theorists. Isn’t it about time for 
us 2 getup out of our chair&do something for the GREATEST 
prosperity force inthecountry? We'll hav more folks Levit2- 
Lyle&INSUR whenuassert ursulf. 


Puny Lad at 11, Rail Vet Is 96! 


Eighty-five years ago, when James Polk, President of the 
United States, had no electric light or telephone, an old German 
doctor in Milwaukee, Wis., was called to look over an 11-year- 
old boy. “Everything” was the matter with him, especially a 
palpitating heart. His parents, who had brought him from 
Burlington, Vt., were worried. He couldn’t run or play. He 
was the weakling of the brood. 

The pioneer physician prescribed cognac and tobacco. If his 
spirit happened to be at a convention in Chicago recently, it 
must have rubbed its hands and chuckled. For the puny boy 
was there, at the age of 96 years and 8 months, snappy and 
bright-eyed, wearing his own hair—not entirely white—and 
“talking shop” about railroading, in which he still is actively 


engaged. He tried to keep close to an open window, because 
he smoked pretty strong tobacco and he didn’t like to annoy any- 
body. And he kept an eye out for his son, a kid of 61, wh 
feared, might feel the strain of this “convention stuff.” 

The clear-skinned gentleman was John M. Horan, wh 


every day in the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific shops 
at Milwaukee. But the 2,000 delegates to the convention of the 
Veteran Employees’ Association of the road called him “Johnny.” 





Communications and Books... 


More on Reading Rooms 
for Railway Employees 


OroviL_e, Cat. 
To THE Eprtor: 

Referring again to the subject of railway employee reading 
rooms, which I discussed previously in the “Communications” 
columns of the Railway Age of February 24: 

In the Southwest on two transcontinental railroads there are 
in close proximity two sub-division yards at each of which are 
employee quarters with reading room facilities. The undersigned 
recently was interested in observing conditions there. A com- 
posite of the commendable features observed in the two head- 
quarters reading rooms would be an approximate ideal of an at- 
tractive layout for employees. For instance: 

At the larger headquarters there were 20 or more of a varied 
assortment of magazines, including the National Geographic and 
the Railway Age. They were protectively bound with covers 
which had become somewhat worn in service on club cars but 
which well served their purpose in the reading room. There were 
17 copies of recent issues of Railway Age neatly stacked on a 
corner of one of the tables. There were approximately 500 
volumes of assorted books in wall cases directly exposed—history, 
science, biography, classics, travel, crop reports, etc. There were 
50 recent issues of railroad employee magazines stacked for ready 
reference. One feature that much impressd me, and not ob- 
served elsewhere, was a Webster’s unabridged dictionary sta- 
tioned midway between the book cases, with two powerful lights 
directly above it, enabling the one consulting it to see clearly at 
any hour. It is in need of new binding, as are about 50 of the 
books, but this need is a tribute as it indicates much use by the 
employees. At the time of observation—during evening hours— 
there were about 20 men in the room and nearly all of them 
were engaged in reading the magazines. A small group played 
cards. The studious attitude of the men indicated that the 
casual statement sometimes made to effect that: “Railroad men 
do not read” is not justified. 

In the reading room of the smaller sub-division headquarters, 
not far distant, is a large fireplace over which there appeared a 
wooden placard reading: “Knowledge is power.” There were 
about 300 volumes of diversified reading here but only about a 
half dozen magazines. One feature much in evidence here, how- 
ever, was the unlocked and open book cases. The books showed 
much use. In the reading room first referred to the book cases 
were locked. 

Right here is food for thought with respect to reading rooms ; 
and there is some division of opinion regarding it. Should book 
cases be kept locked? The real answer to this question is that in 
most public libraries they are not. The reader is permitted to 
look through the stacks of publications and volumes and select 
what is required or is appealing, either for immediate reading 
within the library or for presentaton to the librarian before 
taking from the building. Of course there is the usual admon- 
ishment about theft and mutilation of books. 

In nearly all railroad reading rooms, which I have visited, the 
cases are kept locked. The result is that often a reader, after 
looking over the books through the glass enclosure, and seeing 
a volume that appeals to him, finds no librarian readily available 
to issue the volume; or, the fact that the book is locked in may 
deter the interested person from following through on his initial 
impulse to obtain it. The books are kept under lock because 
of the supposed hazard of theft; but there is no evdience to 
show that there is a greater percentage of thieves among rail- 
road men than among other members of society. 

Of course a book can be stolen but of the countless millions 
of books in all classes of libraries the percentage of theft is so 
small that it is virtually nothing. It would be better to let the 
cases remain open to enable the men to come directly in contact 
with them. Only rarely would one be stolen. 

In my previous letter the volume “The American Railroad in 
Laboratory” was referred to with a suggestion that it be placed 
in all railroad reading rooms. It is not in evidence anywhere. 


Why not? The American Railway Association published it for 
study by employees and the public—it is authentic and interesting. 
Why not get it out into the open where it may be made use of? 
The distribution would not entail any extraordinary effort. The 
executive or publicity department of each railroad could have a 
sufficient number of copies printed for distribution to the various 
reading rooms. The expense involved would be justified by the 
results. EpwIn SWERGAL. 


New Books 


Universal Directory of Railway Officials and Railway Year Book, 
1934-1935. Compiled from official sources under the direction 
of the editor of the Railway Gazette (London). 594 pages, 
84 in. by 5% in. Bound in cloth. Published by the Directory 
Publishing Company, Ltd., 33 Tothill street, Westminster, Lon- 
don, England. Price, 20 shillings. 


For the second time these two British reference books appear as 
a consolidated volume, this being the fortieth edition of the 
widely-used Universal Directory of Railway Officials. The Rail- 
way Year Book was consolidated with the Directory last year 
after the former’s thirty-fifth and last edition as a separate publi- 
cation had appeared in 1932. The book is compiled in its usual 
form with its comprehensive lists of railways and railway officers 
and its statistics brought up to date. Among the new features 
are the completely rewritten section on the electrification of 
railways throughout the world and a tabulation showing invest- 
ments of British railways in motor transport companies. The 
general plan of the book is on a geographical basis and its four 
indexes are, as usual, conveniently arranged for ready reference. 
There is the index to countries; the index to statistical and other 
information; the index to railways and the personal index of 
railway officials. Also, for the convenience of those who would 
correspond with foreign railways, there is provided a list in 
English, French, German and Spanish of approximately com- 
parable titles of railway officers. 


America’s Capacity to Consume, by Maurice Leven, Harold G. 
Moulton and Clark Warburton. 272 pages, 8 in. by 5 in. Illus- 
trated with charts. Bound in cloth. Published by the Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C. Price $3. 


This is the second volume in a series of four studies dealing 
with the distribution of wealth and income in relation to economic 
progress. Considering in turn the income of the American people; 
the disposition of income; and consumption in relation to pro- 
duction, it analyzes the flow of income arising out of productive 
operations and the extent of economic progress in this country 
from 1900 to 1929. While it leaves to subsequent volumes of 
the series any attempt to consider “the means which may pos- 
sibly be devised for bringing about such distribution of current 
annual income as will promote a more efficiently functioning 
and developing economic organization,” it does evolve “some 
fundamental conclusions” which are set forth as follows: 

1. During the so-called “new era” of the gay twenties the United 
States was not living beyond its means. 


2. There has been a tendency, at least during the last decade or so, 
for the inequality in the distribution of income to be accentuated. 


3. Vast potential demands alike for basic commodities and for con- 
ventional necessities exist in the unfulfilled wants of the masses of the 
people, both rural and urban. 


_ 4. The United States has not reached a stage of economic development 
in which it is possible to produce more than the American people as a 
whole would like to consume. 


5. We cannot materially shorten the working day and still produce 
the quantity of goods and services which the American people aspire to 
consume. 


6. In emphasizing the need of increasing consumption, we must not 
forget the necessity of simultaneously expanding production. 


Like the first volume of the series—America’s Capacity to Pro- 
duce— which was reviewed in the Railway Age of September 22. 
the present work includes comprehensive appendics in which are 
explained fully all statistical methods and adjustments employed. 
The two remaining volumes will consider: The Formation of 
Capital; and Income and Economic Progress. 
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R. R. Owners Association 
Condemns W ageAgreement 


Also speaks up on other aspects of 
railway situation in latest 
letter to members 


The point of view of the disheartened 
railway stockholder is reflected vividly in 
the latest circular letter of the Railroad 
Owners Association, Washington, D. C., 
to its members which includes caustic 
comment on many aspects of the current 
railway situation. The pension legislation 
is condemned; railway executives are 
roundly criticized for agreeing to the res- 
toration of basic wage rates; the Adminis- 
tration’s “wages before profit” and crop 
destruction policies are denounced; the ne- 
cessity for the rate increase is deplored; 
and the need for an organization of in- 
vestors which would protect their interests 
by “saying it with votes” is emphasized. 

Opening with its comment on the pension 
law the letter calls the measure “only one 
more evidence of the labor mania existing 
in Washington in and out of Congress and 
shows absolute disregard of your interests.” 
Coupling the prospective cost of pensions 
with the cost of the wage restoration the 
Association reminds its members that all 
this comes “at a time when 85 per cent 
of the railroads are unable to earn their 
fixed charges before this added and un- 
reasonable burden was placed upon them.” 
The President’s Salt Lake City campaign 
speech is next quoted with a follow-up 
wish that “President Roosevelt would 
have given thought to the above remarks 
before signing the pension bill. taxing the 
companies about $65,000,000, making the 
situation worse than he described it.” The 
suggestion is added that the investor is 
apparently the “forgotten man.” 

To contrast the wage settlement in this 
country with Canada’s handling of the 
same problem a letter from the general 
secretary of the Railway Association of 
Canada is reproduced to give members 
“evidence of the intelligent handling of 
these matters by Canadian executives and 
the government.” The action of American 
railway executives in agreeing to the res- 
toration of basic wage rates is called “in- 
excusable” and is further characterized as 
an act which “has brought us several steps 
nearer to government ownership.” It is 
Pointed out in the latter connection that 
many stockholders are now urging public 
control as the only way to recover any 
material part of their original investment. 
{ts opposition to the wage restoration, the 
letter further contends, is justified because 
a further decrease would have been proper, 


and employees would not have dared to 
strike “because public opinion would have 
defeated them before they could have 
started.” The “unwise” policy of “wages 
before profit,” it adds, “shows the hand 
of inexperience with which Washingtcn is 
now honeycombed. What good can be ex- 
pected by advancing wages of seven or 
eight million of laborers and at the same 
time destroying the income of more mil- 
lions of small investors?” 

Next comes the denunciation of crop 
destruction, bolstered by an example of 
the adverse effect of short crops on labor 
and transportation. The letter then refers 
to the Association’s previous suggestion 
that the government exchange its higher- 
rate bonds for new ones bearing a 3 per 
cent rate and points out the benefit which 
would accrue to carriers if they could 
effect such a conversion of their bonds. 

The six-hour-day bill which, the Associa- 
tion is informed, will pass if the com- 
plexion of the next Congress remains about 
the same as the last one, would mean “the 
finish of the railroads.” Security holders 
are accordingly urged to address them- 
selves to senators and representatives on 
the subject. 

The railway executives’ proposal to in- 
crease rates “about equalling the inexcus- 
able increase in wages they allowed” 
should be favored by the I.C.C., the Asso- 
ciation believes. It calls “unfortunate” the 
necessity for such an unpopular move but 
stresses the need of prompt relief. In 
this latter connection it deplores “the 
cumbersome methods” of the commission 
which cause “much delay” and suggest that 
“a few good business men sitting around 
a conference table would accomplish as 
much in a few days as the commission by 
its procedure does in months.” The Asso- 
ciation’s further opinion on this point is 
that “fifty per cent of the lawyers now 
engaged in railroad affairs could be dis- 
pensed with to the benefit of the com- 
panies.” 

Upon those stockholders who are advo- 
cating government ownership patience is 
urged “for a time at least in the hope 
that the government will come to the rescue 
of your companies,” and the Association 
would further advise “taking up with your 
senators and congressmen the matter of 
assisting the railroads, among other things, 
to enact legislation controlling competi- 
tors—bus, truck and intercoastal shipping.” 

Closing comments stress the importance 
of the railroad industry in the national 
economy, the need for a restoration of 
confidence and the desirability of giving 
proxies only to a representative committee 
of stockholders. The proxy is called “the 
great evil in the corporate world today, as 
affecting stockholders.” 
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Eastman to Favor Handling 


of Box Cars on Pool Basis 


Will include recommendation in his 
forthcoming report on 


car pooling 


A recommendation by Co-ordinator 
Eastman that all box cars be handled on 
a pool basis will be included in his forth- 
coming report on car pooling, following a 
comprehensive study of the subject by his 
Car Pooling Section, it was stated at the 
White House on October 3. President 
Roosevelt said that Mr. Eastman had re- 
ported at the meeting of the Executive 
Council on Tuesday that four important 
reports are now nearing completion and 
that pending consideration of these addi- 
tional reports he had not clarified his own 
mind sufficiently on the subject to discuss 
at this time his own plans for recommend- 
ing transportation legislation for the com- 
ing session of Congress. He had been 
asked as to whether he intended to send 
a special message to Congress on the sub- 
ject at an early date and to ask that it be 
considered as “must” legislation. 

The first report expected is that which 
Mr. Eastman has been promising on the 
question as to whether forms of transpor- 
tation in competition with the railroads are 
subsidized, and, if so, to what extent. He 
has also suggested the possibility of recom- 
mendations for legislation on this point. 
The next report will deal with the wages 
and working conditions of carriers other 
than railroads, with a comparision with 
railroad wages and working conditions. 
The third will be on the subject of car 
pooling, with a recommendation that box 
cars be handled on a pool basis, and the 
fourth will be on the handling of passenger 
traffic. 


Pacific Northwest Shippers’ Board 


Shipments in the territory of the Pacific 
Northwest Shippers’ Advisory Board will 
increase 8.4 per cent during the last quarter 
of 1934, as compared with the same quarter 
last year, according to the predictions of 
commodity committees at the ninth annual 
meeting at Portland, Oregon, September 
22. It is expected that shipments will total 
about 146,200 carloads, as compared with 
134,773 carloads in the fourth quarter of 
1933. 

W. A. Baker, traffic manager of the 
Meier & Frank Company, spoke on the 
“Need for a Universal Pick-up and De- 
livery Service.” S. J. Wettrick, commerce 
counselor of Seattle, spoke on government 
ownership of the railroads. 
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Purchasing Officers Confer 


At a meeting in Chicago on September 
20 of the Special Purchasing Group Ad- 
visory committee and the chairmen of re- 
gional meetings of purchasing officers, plans 
were perfected for holding meetings under 
the jurisdiction of the Purchases and 
Stores division, the first of which will be 
primarily for organization purposes and 
have been scheduled as follows: 


Eastern Group—October 18, New York 
City—A. W. Munster, chairman. 

Southern Group—October 22, Atlanta, 
Ga.—J. Bennett, chairman. 

Western Group—October 24, Chicago— 
D. C. Curtis, chairman. 

Northwestern Group—October 
Paul, Minn.—C. C. Kyle, chairman. 

Southwestern Group—October 16, St. 
Louis, Mo.—J. H. Lauderdale, chairman. 

Far Western Group—October 26, Den- 
ver, Colo—U. K. Hall, chairman. 


These meetings are intended to include 
representatives from all railroad members 
of the American Railway Association, and 
the director, Section of Purchases, Federal 
Co-ordinator, expects to attend or be repre- 
sented. The meetings will not affect the 
regular committee procedure of the divi- 
sion, as the discussions will be of a special 
nature requiring immediate consideration 
and action. 


9, St. 


LuMBER PRICES 

Information transmitted to members of 
the Purchases and Stores division by E. A. 
Clifford, chairman of the Forest Products’ 
Code committee of the division, on recent 
activities of the Lumber code, includes the 
statement that Order 9-46-A, which was 
issued on July 16 because of the light de- 
mand for building lumber and large ac- 
cumulations of side cut at the mills, has 
resulted in new price bulletins in practically 
all divisions, but that the only items affec- 
ting railroads are 1 in. (both No. 1 com- 
mon and clear) and 2 in. (No. 1 common). 
Boards, dimension, 1l-in. car siding, drop 
siding and ceiling have been reduced an 
average of $2 per 1,000 bd. ft. In car 
framing and sills, the prices on fractional 
thickness and width in even lengths are 
from 25 cents to $1 higher than previously, 
as a result of using constant weights in- 
stead of the estimated weights previously 
used. Prices on odd and fractional lengths 
are somewhat lower. 

Amendment No. 71, issued July 18, pro- 
vides for grade marking lumber and affects 
railroad material only when the shipment 
is not accompanied by an associate certifi- 
cate of inspection, or is not inspected by 
railroad representatives at point of ship- 


ment. Amendment No. 15, issued July 16, 
merely gives the administrator greater 
power. Order 9-59, issued on July 25, 


requires the issuance of new prices on 
Southern rotary cut lumber; maple, birch 
and beech flooring; broom and mop han- 
dles; Pacific Coast veneer packages and 
parts thereof. 

Order 9-65, issued July 28, is an inter- 
pretation of Article Il and Schedule A 
and definitely places under the jurisdiction 
of the code the blocking wood manufac- 
turing industry, the wood cutting block in- 
dustry, the ash handle manufacturing in- 
dustry, the hickory handle manufacturing 
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industry, the carriage and wagon stock 
manufacturing industry, the wooden auto- 
mobile loading block manufacturing indus- 
try and the battery separator manufactur- 
ing industry. 

Mr. Clifford also stated that the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute has issued 
Bulletin LCA No. 27-S, which provides 
that absorption of freight is not permitted 
in any instance. The price on white oak 
switch ties is $28 f.o.b. cars mill, and the 
price, delivered Chicago, which has been 
established in destination group No. 41 is 
$47.50. 

Under Section B, paragraph 3 (b), pro- 
vision is made that on all green lumber, 
delivered prices can be figured on a basis 
of the air-dried weight which, on thick 
oak, is 4,800 Ib. 


GraPHic Arts Cope 


A. W. Munster, vice-president of the 
Boston & Maine, has been appointed chair- 
man of a special committee to handle 
several questions as to the Graphic Arts 
code, and will be assisted by W. C. Ather- 
ton, purchasing agent, Pere Marquette, 
Cleveland ; W. W. Griswold, stationer, Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, Chicago; and 
James Young, assistant purchasing agent, 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Court Argument on Pension Law Set 
for Next Week 


Argument on the railroads’ application 
for an injunction against the operation of 
the railroad retirement act, tentatively set 
for October 4 in the supreme court of the 
District of Columbia, has been postponed 
to October 10. 


Eight Months Net a 1.88 Per Cent 
Return; August 1.39 Per Cent 


Class 1 railroads, for the first eight 
months of this year, had net railway oper- 
ating income of $300,702,141 an annual 
rate of 1.88 per cent on their property in- 
vestment. For August, net railway oper- 
ating income was $39,677,337 or at a rate 
of 1.39 per cent. 


Low Rates to World’s Fair 


Eastern railroads have established a rate 
of 1 cent a mile for round trip tickets to 
Chicago during October, the final month of 
the Century of Progress Exposition. This 
rate does not apply within a fifty-mile ra- 
dius of Chicago, and has a five-day limit. 
The reduction places the Century of Prog- 
ress rates on Eastern Lines on a parity 
with the 1-cent-a-mile ten-day limit rate 
which has been in effect on Western Lines 
since the opening of the fair. 


Western Emergency Feed Rates 


New emergency live stock feed rates, 
now in effect on western roads, provide 
for a rate of 66% per cent of the stand- 
ard commercial hay rates for millet, cow 
pea hay, soy bean and alfalfa hay; and* 
of 50 per cent of the standard hay rates 
on stover and corn stalks (shredded or 
not shredded), beet tops, cactus, ensilage, 
fodder (including cane fodder), straw 
(including bean or pea), corn cobs and 
sorghum cane. These emergency rates 
will expire on December 31. 


October 6, 1934 


Treasury Officers Meet 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of 
the Railway Treasury Officers’ Association 
was held at the Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., September 21 
and 22. 

Reports were heard from standing and 
special committees. An outstanding 
achievement reported upon was the plan- 
ning and establishment during the year of 
joint credit agencies at a large number of 
points in the Eastern region common to 
two or more railroads. This work was 
undertaken at the instance of the Eastern 
Regional Co-ordinating Committee with a 
view to promoting the proper enforcement 
of credit rules and of bringing about more 
effective and economical handling of cer- 
tain phases of credits. A further effort 
to produce economies resulted in the for- 
mation of plans for the establishment of a 
freight collection bureau at Chicago by 
carriers entering that city. Of major im- 
portance is the study being conducted by a 
joint committee of accounting and treas- 
ury officers of the suggestion by the Feder- 
al Co-ordinator of Transportation relating 
to a proposed clearing house for the settle- 
ment of inter-road accounts of the rail- 
roads of the United States. 

Papers were presented on the subjects 
of shippers’ invoices, future corporate fin- 
ancing, the capital stock tax and _ silver 
legislation. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are 
James Williams, assistant treasurer of the 
Alton, Chicago, president; Pomeroy 
Nichols, treasurer, Atlantic Coast Line, 
Wilmington, N. C., vice-president; and L. 
W. Cox, secretary and treasurer, Phila- 
delphia (re-elected). 

The executive committee, in addition to 
the president and vice-president, is con- 
stituted as follows: F. T. Dickerson, secre- 
tary and treasurer, Central of New Jersey; 
J. Welch, assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Pacific; J. A. Simpson, treasurer, 
Southern Pacific; R. P. Ahrens, assistant 
treasurer, New York Central; George H. 
Pabst, Jr., treasurer, Pennsylvania; J. G. 
Walsh, treasurer, Erie; R. E. Connolly, 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer, IIli- 
nois Central; H. B. Fink, assistant treas- 
urer, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; H. 
Hurst, assistant treasurer, Pennsylvania. 


Erie Completes Elmira Viaduct 


Completion of a two-mile steel and rein- 
forced concrete viaduct by means of which 
fifteen grade crossings of the Erie through 
the business section of Elmira, N. Y., are 
eliminated, was observed on October 2 with 
a celebration sponsored by city officials and 
the Association of Commerce of Elmira. 
The date of the celebration was also the 
85th anniversary of the arrival at Elmira 
on October 2, 1849, of the first Erie train 
giving the city rail connections with the 
eastern seaboard. 

In addition to the participants represent- 
ing Elmira, the October 2 celebration was 
also attended by a number of New York 
State and highway commission officials, 
representatives of nearby cities and officers 
of the Erie. Work on the grade separa- 


tion project was commenced about a year 
ago. 
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Canadian Roads Oppose Western 
Grain Rate Cut 


Asserting that export rates have been 
fixed at low levels to permit Canadian 
producers to compete in world markets, 
E. P. Flintoft, counsel for the Canadian 
Pacific, last week in Ottawa opposed be- 
fore the Dominion Railway Board the 
move by the provinces of British Columbia 
and Alberta to have domestic rates on feed 
grains and mill feeds lowered to the ex- 
port levels. 

It would be unsound to reduce domestic 
rates on these commodities moving from 
the Prairies to British Columbia points 
to the export level, he argued. Also, he 
claimed, comparisons of domestic rates 
charged between Eastern Canadian points 
with those levied on the movement from 
the Prairies to British Columbia, were 
misleading. The eastern rate situation was 
“fundamentally different” from that in the 
west. 

Mr. Flintoft was preceded on the day 
previous by Thomas Reid, M.P., who 
argued the case for the applicants, and by 
A. L. Chard, representing the government 
of Alberta, who stressed the importance 
of the reduction to his province because 
a large proportion of the grains and feeds 
included in the application originates there. 
If domestic rates on grains for the British 
Columbia poultrymen and dairy farmers 
could be appreciably reduced, Alberta 
would benefit from the “home market” thus 
afforded. 

“It seems to me that instead of the 
west getting all the favors in the matter 
of grain freight rates, the east is getting 
a large share of them,” Mr. Chard re- 
marked in making comparisons of do- 
mestic rates prevailing in eastern and west- 
ern Canada. 

Mr. Flintoft gave as one reason for re- 
ductions in eastern domestic rates was the 
effort of the railways to meet “unregulated 
water competition.” He said that if the 
application were granted, B.C. farmers 
would be getting a lower rate than farm- 
ers in Alberta, Saskatchewan or Manitoba 
shipping between Prairie points—and this 
even though operating conditions were 
more difficult in the mountains than on the 
Prairies. 

The whole rate structure of Eastern 
Canada had been disrupted by uncontrolled 
competition among the lake carriers, he 
said. This was one reason why the rail- 
ways had reduced domestic grain rates 
from Fort William to Montreal to 25 cents 
per 100 Ib. 

Mr. Chard submitted figures purporting 
to show that an average train moving 
from Fort William to Montreal hauled 160 
tons less than a similar train moving from 
Calgary to Vancouver. He admitted that 
for approximately 40 miles through the 
mountains, in the Calgary-Vancouver 
movement it was necessary to employ 
helper engines, but this, he claimed, did 
Not alter the situation materially. 

“It seems to me that instead of the west 
getting all the favors in the matter of grain 
rates, the east is getting a large share of 
them,” said Mr. Chard in comparing tolls 
charged east and west. The export rate 
on grain from Windsor, Ont., to Saint 
John, N.B., a distance of 1054 miles, he 
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said, is 18% cents per 100 lb., while from 
Castlewood, B. C., to Vancouver, 1,055 
miles, the rate is 24 cents. The hearings 
were concluded this week. 


Mexican Unions Forming a Single 
Organization 


Meetings are being held in the labor 
department in Mexico City for the purpose 
of arriving at an understanding and form- 
ing one single union to cover all the rail- 
road workers in the Mexican Republic. 
Approximately 50,000 workers will be con- 
trolled by the union, if an understanding 
is reached. 


Rail-Water Tours 


The Grace Line has recently arranged 
with the American Express 
Travel Service for the operation of three 
water-rail all-expense tours to Mexico City. 
The tours, which will be operated from 
New York on October 27, November 24 
and December 22, will employ the sailings 
of the Grace Line to Mazatlan, on the west 
coast of Mexico, and from there the tourist 
will return by rail, stopping at Mexico 
City. 


Railroads Resume Tax Fight in 
New Jersey 


For the fourth year in succession, New 
Jersey railroads on September 20 began 
presenting before the New Jersey State 
Board of Tax Appeals evidence which they 
contend upholds their allegation of illegal 
discrimination in tax assessments approxi- 
mating $20,000,000. 

Eleven roads combine in attacking the 
assessment which so far has been upheld 
by the State Tax Board and the State 
Supreme Court. The 1931 and 1932 cases 
were appealed to the Federal court and are 
still pending in that tribunal. 


August Locomotive Shipments 


August shipments of railroad locomotives 
from the country’s principal manufacturing 
plants totaled four, as compared with six 
in July and three in August, 1933, accord- 
ing to reports received by the Bureau of 
Census, United States Department of Com- 
merce. Unfilled orders at the end of Au- 
gust totaled 136 locomotives, including 76 
steam and 60 electric, as compared with 
unfilled orders for 79 locomotives—4 steam 
and 75 electric—on August 31, 1933. 

These figures do not include data on 
locomotives produced by railroads in their 
own shops. 


Earnings of Mexican Railways 
Increase 


The net earnings of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico increased $9,977,772, or 
282.80 per cent during the first six months 
of 1934, as compared with the same pe- 
riod of 1933. The figures in detail are 
as follows: 


1934 1933 Inc. Percent 
Gross 
earn. .$50,683,350 $38,369,892 $12,313,458 32.09 
Op. ex. 37,177,430 34,841,744 2,335,686 6.70 


Net 
earn. 13,505,920 3,528,148 9,977,772 282.80 


The operating ratio was reduced from 


90.80 per cent to 73.35. 


Company - 
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Increased Car Loading Estimated by 
Shippers 


Freight car loadings in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1934 will be about 2.2 per cent 
above actual loadings in the same quarter 
in 1933, according to estimates compiled 
by the thirteen Shippers’ Regional Boards. 
On the basis of these estimates, freight 
car loadings of the 29 principal commodi- 
ties will be 4,618,359 cars in the fourth 
quarter of 1934, compared with 4,520,780 
actual loadings for the same commodities 
in the corresponding period last year. Ten 
of the thirteen Shippers’ Regional Advis- 
ory Boards estimate an increase in the 


.loadings for the fourth quarter of 1934 


compared with the same period in 1933 
while three estimate a decrease. The tab- 
ulation below shows the total loading for 
each district for the fourth quarter of 
1933 the estimated loadings for the fourth 





quarter of 1934, and the percentage of in- 
crease or decrease: 

Shippers’ Actual Estimated Per 

Advisory Loadings oadings Cent 

Boards 1933 1934 Increase 

Allegheny ........ 616,191 646,278 4.9 Ine. 
Atlantic States ... 498,523 527,492 5.8 * 
Central West .... 227,050 244,395 7.6 * 
New England .... 114,996 115,578 0.5 
Northwest ....... 228,203 240,753 5.5 * 
Pacific Coast ..... 165,269 180,378 9.1 
Pacific Northwest. 131,170 142,758 8.8 
Southeast ........ 462,798 467,870 1.1 
SoutMwert .cacasies 323,029 332,484 2.9 “ 
Trans - Missouri - 

MNO icloxaece 281,394 295,480 5.0 “ 
Great Lakes ..... 230,737 220,976 4.2 Dec. 
Mid-West ......- 679,967 673,056 1.0 “ 
Ohio Valley ...... 561,453 530,861 5.4 

| ee ee 4,520,780 4,618,359 2.2 Inc. 


Of the 29 commodities covered in the 
forecast, it is estimated that 16 will show 
an increase; 12 a decrease, and 1—brick 
and clay products—will be practically the 
same as in the fourth quarter in 1933. 
The 16 for which an increase is estimated 
are: flour, meal and other mill products; 
hay, straw and alfalfa; live stock; coal 
and coke; gravel, sand and stone; lumber 
and forest products; petroleum and pe- 
troleum products; machinery and boilers; 
cement; lime and plaster; agricultural im- 
plements and vehicles other than automo- 
biles; automobiles, trucks and parts; fer- 
tilizers of all kinds; paper, paperboard and 
prepared roofing; chemicals and explo- 
sives; canned goods and all canned food 
products. 


Southeast Shippers’ Board 


Reports presented to the meeting of the 
Southeast Shippers’ Advisory Board at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., on September 27, in- 
dicate a slight increase in aggregate bus- 
iness volume of all basic industries for 
the fourth quarter of this year, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1933. Opportunities offered under the 
Better Housing program, coupled to whole- 
sale and retail price reductions, will, it 
is believed, result in an increase of 10 per 
cent in demand for lumber and forest prod- 
ucts. Road projects under way will ne- 
cessitate 10 per cent greater requirements 
of such materials as crushed stone, sand, 
gravel and slag. Although shipments last 
year, stimulated by C. W. A. programs, 
were particularly heavy, private and federal 
enterprises now in promotional stages will, 
it is anticipated, bring the total movement 
of brick, cement and iron and steel up to 
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the 1933 levels. A total of 525,000 head of 
distressed cattle have been moved from 
drought-stricken areas in the West into 
the Southeast for pasturage, and approxi- 
mately 230,000 head are yet to be moved 
into that territory. 


New England Shippers’ Board 


The New England Shippers’ Advisory 
Board held its regular meeting at Man- 
chester, N. H., on September 28. For 
the first 36 weeks of 1934 the New England 
railroads have enjoyed a freight traffic 
amounting to 4% per cent above the same 
period in 1933. For the fourth quarter 
of the year, the predictions of the com- 


modity committees indicate a very slight’ 


increase over the last quarter of .1933. 
President William F. Garcelon, presiding, 
supplemented the report of the cotton com- 
mittee, by a review of the recent labor dif- 
ficulties in the textile industry. Other 
speakers were W. J. McGarry, of the 
American Railway Association, car serv- 
ice division, and R. V. Fletcher, general 
counsel of the Association of Railway 
Executives. 


Tie Stocks on September 1 Show 
Increase 


Reports filed with the Railway Tie Asso- 
ciation by 14 companies supplying about 
85 per cent of the crossties produced by 
commercial firms show that these com- 
panies had 6,797,886 ties on hand on Sep- 
tember 1. This was 278,961, or 4.3 per 
cent, more than these companies had on 
hand on August 1, and also an increase of 
1,312,014, or 23.9 per cent, as compared 
with the number on hand on September 1, 
1933. 

Of the ties available on September 1, 
4,316,127, or 63.5 per cent, were 8 ft. long 
and 2,481,759, or 36.5 per cent, were 8 it. 
6 in. long. U-ties for use untreated totaled 
510,041, or 7.5 per cent of the total inven- 
tory, while oak ties for treatment totaled 
4,525,135, or 66.6 per cent of the total. 
All other species for treatment totaled 1,- 
762,710 ties, or 25.9 per cent of the inven- 
tory. 

The largest number of ties in stock was 
reported by the district comprised of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi and 
that part of Louisiana east of the Missis- 
sippi river, the number being 2,793,190. 
The smallest number, 75,359 ties, was re- 
ported by the district which includes Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


N.1.T. League Not to Take Position 
in Ex Parte 115 


Following a meeting of the Executive 
committee of the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League at Chicago on September 25, the 
chairman of the Executive committee was 
directed to appoint a special committee of 
five members from the Executive commit- 
tee and counsel to attend the hearing at 
Washington beginning on October 1 and 
file an appearance on behalf of the league. 
The league is not at this time taking any 
position either for or against the applica- 
tion, but will develop such information as 
may clarify the application of the carriers. 
After the carriers have presented their 
case, the committee must make its report 
to the Executive committee. The league 
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has requested the commission to announce 
further hearings at representative western 
points. 


1.C.C. Asked to Determine Status of 
Electric Railways 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned for hearing before examiners 
cases in which the National Mediation 
Board has requested the commission to 
determine the status of the Waterloo, 
Cedar Falls & Northern, the Texas Elec- 
tric Railway, and the Sacramento Northern 
under the provision of the railway labor 
act which exempts from its provisions 
street, interurban or suburban railways 
unless they are operated as a part of a 
general steam-railroad system of trans- 


_ portation. 


Meeting of Traffic Clubs 


The program of the semi-annual meeting 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
to be held at the Neil House, Columbus, 
Ohio, on October 16 and 17, is as follows: 


Tuesday morning, October 16 

Report of Board of Directors—H. A. Palmer, 
chairman. 

Address—Competition in Transportation, By Dr. 
Marvin L. Fair, professor of transportation, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tuesday Afternoon 


Report of Membership committee. 

Report of Finance committee. 

Report of Committee on Education and Research. 

Address—The Public Trust Idea of Administra- 
tion, by Dr. Lewis G. Sorrell, professor of 
transportation, University of Chicago. 


Banquet 
Address—British Regulation of Transportation, 


by C. B. Aitchison, member of the Interstate 
‘ommerce Commission. 


Wednesday Morning 


Election of officers. iad 
Amendment to Article IV of the Constitution. 
Discussion of Traffic Club problems and activities. 


P.W.A. Allots $200,000 for Adjust- 
ment Board Expenses 


An allotment of $200,000 to the National 
Mediation Board to meet expenses of the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board until 
June 30, 1935 was announced on Sep- 
tember 28 by the Public Works Adminis- 
tration. The allotment, made by direction 
of an executive order, stipulates that the 
amounts expended shall be reimbursed to 
the P.W.A. appropriation if and when Con- 
gress makes an appropriation for such ex- 
penses. The law creating the adjustment 
board made no appropriation for its ex- 
penses, because it was provided that the 
railroads and the labor organizations 
should pay their representatives on the 
board and that the mediation board should 
pay for its office employees, but no pro- 
vision was made for office rent on the as- 
sumption that the board would obtain space 
in a federal building in Chicago. 


Wage Conference in Canada 


Conferences will be held shortly between 
representatives of the Canadian railways 
and their organized employees in regard to 
the termination on November 1 of the 
present agreement providing for a 15 per 
cent reduction in wages throughout most 
of the services. 

J. B. Ward, chairman of the conference 
committee of the railroad “running trades,” 
announced that in preparing their briefs 
for submission to the conferences union 
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leaders will draw attention to improved 
railway earnings in recent months, and will 
seek the return of part of the pay cuts. 

The first cut in wages—one of ten per 
cent—came into effect about two years ago. 
Then, late in 1933, when a continuation of 
poor business led both the principal rail- 
ways to seek further sources of economy 
the railways gave notice of an additional 
10 per cent reduction. Negotiations were 
carried on for some time, and reached a 
deadlock, when Premier Bennett intervened 
and the parties were led to seek a com- 
promise. The result was an agreement 
splitting the second 10 per cent cut and 
making the total cut one of 15 per cent. 
That agreement will come to an end on 
November 1. 


R. R. Credit Corporation Has 
Returned $17,696,016 


The Railroad Credit Corporation has 
returned, through liquidating distributions, 
$17,696,016, or 24 per cent of the emer- 
gency freight revenues collected by the 
participating carriers through March 31, 
1933, according to a report as to its fin- 
ancial condition filed by the corporation 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Of this amount, $7,697,422 was in cash, 
and $9,998,594 in credits on obligations due 
the Corporation. Ten separate liquidating 
distributions have been made by The Rail- 
road Credit Corporation, the last one being 
that made on September 30, 1934, amount- 
ing to $734,646, or one per cent. The cor- 
poration collected in September $305,767, 
including $259,135 in reduction of loans, 
and $46,604 in payment of interest. These 
collections, added to the balance brought 
forward from August, were sufficient to 
make a distribution of one per cent, and 
leave an available working fund of $209,- 
273 at the end of the month. 


1.C.C. Practitioners Hold Annual 
Meeting at Chicago 


The Association of Practitioners before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission held 
its fifth annual meeting at Chicago on 
September 27-28. The program included 
an address by Walter McFarland, pres- 
ident of the association and general attor- 
ney of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
on “The Future of Practice Before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission;” an 
address by Henry A. Gardner, president 
of the Chicago Bar Association, on “His- 
tory and Functions of Bar Associations ;” 
an address by Prof. Fred E. Clark, head 
of the department of marketing at North- 
western University, on “Economic Plan- 
ning ;” and an address by Elmer A. Smith, 
general attorney of the Illinois Central, on 
“Emergency Rates and the Due Process 
Clause.” 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are 
as follows: President, W. H. Chandler, 
traffic commissioner of the Merchants As- 
sociation of New York; regional vice-pres- 
idents, for the East, Joseph Colquitt, an 
attorney at Washington; for the West, C. 
E. Childe, an attorney at Omaha, Neb.; 
and for the South, W. M. Barrow, an at- 
torney at Baton Rouge, La.; secretary, H. 
D. Driscoll, an attorney at Washington 
(re-elected) ; treasurer, Clarence Miller, 
general counsel of the American Short 
Line Railroad Association ; and chairman of 
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THERE IS OPERATING PROFIT 


Ubith MODERN POWER | 





Between 1910 and 1934 the steam locomotive has improved 


as much as the automobile. 


Today the steam locomotive offers you maximum safety, any 
capacity you can use, any speed you can use, with maximum 


economy of operation and maintenance. 


A locomotive designed to suit the needs of your particular ser- 


vice; passenger or freight, main line or branch, will show a return 


of at least 20% on your investment. 
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the executive committee, Elmer A. Smith, 
general attorney of the Illinois Central. 


Equipment on Order 


Class I railroads on September 1 had 
8,372 new freight cars on order, according 
to reports received by the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. On the same day last year, 1,129 
new freight cars were on order and on the 
same date two years ago, there were 1,423. 
The railroads on September 1 this year 
also had 35 new steam locomotives on order 
and 106 electric locomotives. New steam 
locomotives on order on September 1, 1933, 
totaled one and on the same date in 1932, 
there were five. No figures are available 
to show the number of new electric loco- 
motives on order in previous years. 

In the first eight months of 1934, the 
railroads installed 14,970 new freight cars. 
In the same period last year, 1,838 new 
cars were placed in service and for the 
same period two years ago, the total num- 
ber installed was 2,477. Six new steam 
locomotives and ten new electric loco- 
motives were installed in service in the 
first eight months this year. The railroads 
in the first eight months of 1933 instalied 
one new steam locomotive, and 35 in the 
corresponding period in 1932. 

Freight cars or locomotives leased or 
otherwise acquired are not included in the 
above figures. 


Canadian Roads’ Net up in August 


Net revenues of the Canadian National 
in August declined $941,855 from August 
of 1933, with a rise of $1,097,417 in operat- 
ing expenses as compared with an increase 
of ‘$155,662 in gross revenues. The 
month’s operating net was $65,276. Gross 
was $13,532,418, against $13,376,756 a year 
ago, while operating expenses, including 
pensions, totaled $13,467,142, against $12,- 
369,725 a year ago. 

For the eight months gross operating 
revenues totaled $107,022,440 and operat- 
ing expenses were $101,890,179. Net 
operating revenue for the 1934 period was 
$5,132,261 as against a net revenue deficit 
of $1,151,485 in the corresponding period 
of 1933, a betterment of $6,283,746. 

The Canadian Pacific’s net operating 
revenue for August was $1,070,633, as com- 
pared with $738,601 in August of last year, 
an increase of $332,031. Gross for the 
month amounted to $10,929,992, which con- 
trasts with $9,943,272 in August of last 
year, an increase of $986,719, while oper- 
ating expenses, including pensions, at $9,- 
859,359 showed an increase of $654,688 
over those for August, 1933. 

For the eight months net operating 
revenues amounted to $10,636,527, against 
$6,968,122 in the corresponding eight-month 
period of last year, representing an in- 
crease of $3,668,040. Gross for the eight- 
month period was $78,857,525, showing an 
increase of $8,048,331, while operating ex- 
penses at $68,220,998 recorded an increase 
of $4,379,927, 


Low Fares for Christmas 


Low round-trip excursion fares for 
Christmas and New Year holidays will be 
offered by lines in the Western, Trans- 
Continental and Southwestern Passenger 
Associations. A rate of 2 cents a mile in 
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each direction will apply on travel in sleep- 
ing and parlor cars and a rate of 1/% cents 
a mile in coaches. On transcontinental 
traffic three classes of fares ‘will prevail: 
(a) 2 cents a mile in each direction for 
first-class travel, (b) a fare of 20 per 
cent less than the first-class rate, for in- 
termediate class travel and (c) a rate of 
33% per cent less than the first class rate 
for coach travel. Tickets will be on sale 
December 13 to January 1 inclusive, with 
a return limit of January 15. Stopovers will 
be allowed. 

Trans-Continental railroads have also 
decided to re-establish for the summer 
season of 1935 the same low round-trip 
summer excursion fares westbound to the 
Pacific Coast and eastbound from _ the 
Pacific Coast, to and from all territory, 
as were in effect during the summer this 
year. These fares are lower than for more 
than fifteen years, and the results this 
summer were so gratifying that it was de- 
cided to continue them for another season. 
Tickets will be on sale from May 15 to 
October 15 inclusive, all tickets bearing a 
return limit of October 31. Stopover priv- 
ileges and optional honoring arrangements 
will be authorized. Passengers traveling 
on these tickets to and from the Pacific 
Coast have the privilege of stopping over 
at all the National Parks. 


Railroad Club Meetings 


E. H. DeGroot, Jr., special assistant di- 
rector, Bureau of Service, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, will be the speaker at 
the meeting of the Central Railway Club 
of Buffalo, on Thursday evening, October 
11. His subject will be “The Problem 
of Demurrage.” 

The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its next meeting at the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, on Tuesday, October 9, be- 
ginning with a dinner at 6:30 p.m. C. E. 
Smith, vice-president of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, will speak on 
current fallacies vs. fundamental facts. 

The Western Railway Club will hold 
its next meeting at Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, on Monday evening, October 15. W. 
F. Thiehoff, general manager of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, Lines East, 
will speak on rail transportation problems 
and solutions. 

The 1934-35 season of the New York 
Railroad Club will begin on the evening 
of October 19 at the Auditorium of the 
Engineering Societies Building, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, when a 
paper on “What Motive Power for High 
Speeds?”, by G. I. Wright, chief electrical 
engineer, and P. A. McGee, assistant engi- 
neer, of the Reading, will be presented. 
The paper will be a study of main-line and 
suburban passenger trains, evaluating the 
effects of train shape, size and weight on 
the cost of power with steam, electric and 
oil-electric motive power at speeds up to 
125 m.p.h. It will develop power require- 
ments and estimated costs of operation for 
all lengths of trains and for a wide range 
of speed and give cost comparisons of 
conventional and light-weight trains of the 
lengths considered. 

The members of the Metropolitan Sec- 
tion of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers and the members of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
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have been invited to participate in this 
meeting. 


Institute of Transportation 


The Institute of Transportation and 
Maritime Commerce of Seattle, Wash., 
opened its fall session this week. Two 
courses, each consisting of eleven sessions, 
are to be given between now and the middle 
of December. One of these relates to the 
fundamental background of transportation 
rates and the other, traffic management. 
The object of the Institute is to furnish 
to transportation and traffic employees an 
opportunity to supplement their educational 
training at any stage and to keep informed 
about important developments in their field 
of work. 

Light, heat and classrooms are furnished 
free by the Merchants Exchange and the 
library is housed in the Transportation 
Club. The Propeller Club and the Mari- 
time Commerce Association, together with 
a number of transportation companies and 
other organizations, co-operate. The fee 
from the students covers only materials 
used. The classes meet once a week at 
7:30 in the evening, for a period of ap- 
proximately one hour and a half. A week 
in advance each student is furnished with 
a mimeographed pamphlet, covering his 
material for the next session. The discus- 
sion is opened with a half-hour lecture by 
an officer of a transportation company or 
public organization, and at the end of the 
discussion period which follows, 10 or 12 
minutes are devoted to a rapid written ex- 
amination on the topic. A second term will 
be held after the Christmas holidays. 

The chairman of the board of the In- 
stitute is A. A. Murphy, assistant to the 
president, Union Pacific System; the vice- 
chairman is E. C. Bentzen, district man- 
ager, McCormick Steamship Company; 
and the president and educational advisor 
is Prof. J. E. Gould, Division of Trans- 
portation, University of Washington. 
Prof. Gould would like to learn of other 
groups giving similar courses. 


Dr. Calvin W. Rice Dies 


Dr. Calvin Winsor Rice, for the past 
28 years secretary of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, died in New 
York on Tuesday October 2 of cerebral 
hemorrhage. Doctor Rice had a large in- 
fluence on the growth and development of 
the Society which he served so faithfully. 
He was constantly on the alert to enhance 
the standing of engineers and to develop 
a stronger professional consciousness on 
their part. In a constructive way he chal- 
lenged engineers to a larger sense of re- 
sponsibility for service to the public far 
beyond that prescribed by professional 
ethics. He was ever awake to promoting 
closer and better relations between the 
engineers of this country and of other 
nations; indeed, few, if any, engineers 
have made such a large contribution in this 
respect. This interest was evidenced not 
alone in the promotion of international 
gatherings of engineers and the co-oper- 
ation of these groups in promoting re- 
search, standardization and engineering 
knowledge, but was also shown in_ his 
various activities in encouraging the inter- 
change of engineering students between dif- 
ferent nations. 
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USES THE REVERSIBLE BOOSTER 
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By use of the Reversible Booster the London and 
North Eastern Railway increased the hauling 
capacity of its heavy 0-8-4 tank locomotives by 
37.8%. 

With the Booster, the engine is capable of hand- 
ling a train of 62 loaded cars up the hump from a 
dead start and can restart after stopping on the 
hump without assistance. 

The maximum train a non-booster engine of the 
same type can restart on the hump without assist- 
ance is 45 loaded cars. 

The Reversible Booster is readily applicable to 
either the trailer or tender wheels of any locomo- 
tive and it is particularly valuable in transfer and 


hump service. 


The close tolerances essential to efficient Booster operation call for genuine repair parts made by Franklin. 


RANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 
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Doctor Rice was born in Winchester, 
Mass., November 4, 1868, and was grad- 
uated from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1890. In 1926 he was given 
an honorary doctor’s degree in engineering 
by the Technische Hochschule in Darm- 
stadt, Germany. He was also the recipient 
of the Knight Cross of the Order of the 
White Lion from Czechoslovakia, and a 
medal of honor from the Verein Deutscher 
Ingenieure. The citation in the latter 
case included not only his services to 
technical, scientific achievement, but “par- 
ticularly in promoting mutual international 
interests of engineers of the entire world.” 

His early experience after leaving col- 
lege was largely in the electrical field. In 
recent years he was active in the promo- 
tion and upbuilding of the New York 
Museum of Science and Industry, and he 
also did much to stimulate interest in simi- 
lar museums elsewhere. 


Meetings & Conventions 


The following list os names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 

Arr Brake Association.—T. L. Burton, Room 
3400, Empire State Building. New York, 
N. Y. Annual meeting, May 2-4, 1935, Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, III. (Tentative). 

ALLIED RatLway Suppity Association.—F. W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. To meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, International Railroad Master Black- 
smiths’ Association, International Railway 
Fuel Association, International Railway Gen- 
eral Foremen’s Association, Master Boiler 
Makers’ Association and the Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OrF- 
FICERS.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O. 
R. R., Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
y he —E. L. Duncan, 332 S. Michigan 

Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N 
143 Liberty St., N. 
meeting, October 25-26, 
St. Louis, Moa. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, 1935, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTISING 
Acents.—E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc., 85 
W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing, January 18-19, 1935. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF oe ey tg OF 
DintnG Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. Ry., 
836 S. Federal St., Chicago, fi” Annual 
— October 29- 31, 1934, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York, Y. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION ie J. Forster, 
30 Vesey St., New York, i 2 

Division 1 —Operating. Fy ¢ Caviston, 30 

Vesey St., New York, i? 

Freight Station Section.—R. O. Wells, 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Chicago, IIl. 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York, 


< es a 30 
. 2 


Y. Arnuai 
1934, Hotel Chase, 


Protective Section.—J. 
Vesey St., New York, 
Safety Section.—J. ee 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. 
Telegraph and Telephone Section.—W. 
A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New 
Y. Annual meeting. June 
ea 1935, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 


Division II.—Transvortation.—G. W. Cov- 
ert, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Division IIT1.—Traffic.—J. Gottschalk, 143 

Liberty St., New York, : 

Division IV. ~Engineering. nae. aa Fritch, 

59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. IIl. An- 

nual meeting, March 12-14, 1935, Palmer 

House, Chicago, III. 

Construction and Maintenance Section.— 
FE. H. Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Til. Annual meeting. March 
12-14, 1935, Palmer House, Chicago, 


Til. 

Electrical Section —E. H. Fritch, 59 F. 
Van Buren St.. Chicago. Til. Annual 
meeting, October 25, 1934, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, er at Pa. 

Sienal Section.—R. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St.. New York: m2 
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Division V.—Mechanical—V. R. Haw- 
ome, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 


Division VI.—Purchases and Stores.—W. 
Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Division VII. cy = Claims.—Lewis Pil- 
cher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
re a VIII.—Motor Transport. —George 


ee, 30 Vesey St., New York, 
Car Service Dies —C. Buch, 2 


and H Sts., W., Wishine Dp .S 
AMERICAN RAILWAY bees AND .n w Asso- 
ciaTion.—C. A. Lichty N. 
319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
meeting, October 16-18, 1934, Chicago, IIl. 
Exhibit by Bridge and Building Supply 
Men’s Association. 

AMERICAN i DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—E. ni Sr a? Settlement and 
ad Bary Paul, Minn. 
Semi-annual an Becta 6-7, 1934, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN RaItway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the American 
Railway Association, Division IV.—E. H. 
Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 
Annual meeting, March 12-14, 1935, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY —— a Epitors’ Assocta- 
Tion.—J. L. James, L. & N. Employes’ Mag- 
azine, ouisville, Ky. 

AMERICAN RatLtway Toor pone a I 
tion.—G. G. Macina, C., M., =m ¥. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave.,. Chickgo. Ill. 
Exhibit by Tool Foremen Suppliers’ Associa- 
tion. Annual meeting, May 6-8, 1935, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIl. (Tentative). 

AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.— 
R. E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
a W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 

Y. Annual masing, December 3- 7, 1934, 
Z 29 W. 39th Railroad Division.— 
Marion B. sickens Ahrens & Richardson, 
30 Church St., New York, ¥ 

AMERICAN TRANSIT ASSOCIATION .—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 

AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ ASSOCIATION. —H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting January 22-24, 
1935, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, y. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY CLAIM AGENTS. —a, L. 
Johnson, Chief Clerk and Claim Agent, Gen- 
eral Claims Department, Alton R. R., 

W. Harrison St., a Ill. Annual meet- 
ing, 1935, New York, N pA 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. Andreucetti, C. & N. W., 1519 
Daily News Building, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway ExEcuTIves.—Stanley 
J. Strong, 1 Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, 

BRIDGE AND {7 Suppty MeEn’s Assocta- 
TION.—J. W. Shoop, The Lehon Company, 
Oakley Ave., 44th = 45th Sts., Chicago, 
Ill. Meets with American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association. 

CanapIAN Rattway Cius.—C. R. Crook, 2276 
Wilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT OrFicers’ AssocraT1Ion.—A. S. 
ae oh M. C. B. Belt Ry. of Chicago. 
7926 S: Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, May 2-4, 1935, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Il. (Tentative). 

Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF CHuiIcaco.—G, K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55 St., Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, III. 

Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF Los ANGELES.— 
. W. Krause. Room 299, 610 S. Main St., 

Angeles, Cal. Club not active at present. 

Car ForeEMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF St. Louis, Mo.— 
J. F. Brady, Main and Barton Sts., St. 
Louis, Mo. Operation suspended indefinitely. 

CentraL Rattway Cus or BuFrrato.—M. D. 
Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley Square, 
Buffalo, N. Regular meetings, second 
Thursday of each month, except a uly 
and August, Hotel Statler. Buffalo, N 

Cinctnnatr Rattway Cius.—D. R. Boyd, 2920 
Utopia Place, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Operation suspended indefinitely. 

CLEVELAND Rarttway Ctus.—F. L. _ Frericks, 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Meet- 
ings temporarily suspended. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ 
AssoctaTIon.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting, 
May 6-8, 1935, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 
(Tentative). 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway Fuer AssocraTIon.— 

D. Smith. 1660 Old Colony Building, Chi- 
cago, Til. Annual meeting, Mav 6-8, 193 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. (Tentative). 

INTERNATIONAL RATLWAY GENERAL FOREMEN’S As- 
SOCIATION.—Wm. Hall. 1061 W. Wabasha 
St., Winona, Minn. Annwal meeting, May 
2-4, 1935, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. (Ten- 
tative). 

MAstTER BortLteR MAKERS’ 


. y-, 
Annual 


AssocraTion.—A, F, 
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Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 
Annual meeting May 6-8, 1935, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, IIl. (Tentative). 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS. -_— ~~ B. Walker, 270 


Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Annual 
meeting, November 12-15, 1934, Willard 
Hotel, Washington, a 


Nationa, RaILwAy APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
Cc . Kelly, Suite 322, 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

NaTIONAL SAFETY CouNciL.—Steam_ Railroad 
Section (See Safety Section, American Rail- 
way Association). 

New ENGLAND RaiLroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, 
Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
pe une, July, August and September, 

opley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

a, ORK RatLroap Cius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular meet- 
ings, third Friday of each month, except 
June, July and August, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York, Ee 

Paciric Rattway Cius.—William S. Wollner, 
P. O. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu. 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately at San_ Francisco and Oakland. 
- ting July at Los Angeles and October 

acramento,. 

a. AccounTING OFFicers’ ASSOCIATION.— 
E. R. Woodson, Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. Cc. Annual meeting, 1935, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Rattway Business Assocration.—P. H. Middle- 
ton (Treas. and Asst. Sec.), First National 
Bank Building, Chicago, Ill, Annual meet- 
ing, November, 1934, New York, i 

Raitway CLus or PITTsBuRGH. —J. D. Conway, 
1941 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, ittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway ELectricaL Supply MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssociaTion.—Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton 
St., Chicago, Ill. Meets with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

Raitway Fire Protection AssociATIon.—R. R. 
Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio R. R:, Balti- 
more, Md. Annual meeting, October 16-17, 
1934, Congress Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

RAILway ——— MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1941 Oliver Building. Pitts- 
oa “Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, 
Purchases and Stores Division and Motor 
Transport Division, American Railway As- 
sociation. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
AssocraTion.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
sory Company, 30 Church St., New York, 

CF — with Telegraph and Telephone 
ee of A. R. A. Division i 


Raitway Tre Assocration.—A. Fathman 


1252 Syndicate Trust Building, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
Ratitway Treasury OFFIcEers’ AssOCcIATION.— 


L. W. Cox, 1428 Broad Street Station Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa 

ROADMASTERS’ -*. MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
CIATION.—T, Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. Road. 
Baltimore & Ghio, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

St. Louis Raitway Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, 
Drawer 24, M, P. O., St. Louis, Mo. Meet- 
ings temporarily suspended. 

S1gnat AppiLiaNnce AssociaTion.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, Y. Meets with A. R. A. 
Signal Section. 

SocrETY OF OFFICERS, EASTERN ASSOCIATIONS OF 
RAILROAD VETERANS.—M. . Jones, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 
Md. Annual meeting, October 6-7, 1934, 
Hotel Lafayette, Buffalo, N. Y. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY CLUB.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta. 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR | OrrFl- 
cers.—R. G. Parks, A. ec R. BR 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Suppty MeEn’s Assocration.—E. H. Hancock, 
Treasurer, Louisville Varnish Co.. Louisville, 
Ky. Meets. with R. Division V, 
Equipment Painting Section. 

Toot ForREMEN Suppiiers’ AssoctaTion.—E. E. 
Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. Clin 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. Meets with American 
Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

Toronto Rattway Cius.—N. A. Walford, P. 0. 
Box 8, Terminal “A.” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, first Friday of each month, 
except July, August and September, Royal 
York Hotel. Toronto. Ont. 

Track Supprty Assocration.—D. J. Higgins, 
Gardner- Denver Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Meets with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of 
Way Association. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssocraTion.—W._ 0. 
Thompson, 1177 E. 98th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Annual meeting, Mav 2-4, 1935, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, IIl. (Tentative). 

Western Rartway Cxius.—C. L. Emerson, C. 
M., St. P. & P., Chicago, IIl. Regular me 
ings, third Monday of each month, except 
June, July. August and September, Hote 
Sherman, Chicago. III. 
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SECURITY 
ARCH BRICK 
DESIGN plus 


SECURITY 











HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES Co. 


Pennsylvania Ohio Kentucky 
Alabama Missouri 


GLADDING-McBEAN & CO. 


California 
Washington 


DIAMOND FIRE BRICK CO. 


NORTH AMERICAN Colorado 


REFRACTORIES Co. 
Pennsylvania Kentucky LOUISVILLE FIRE BRICK 
WORKS 
IRONTON FIRE BRICK CO. 
Ohio 


Kentucky 


DOMINION FIRE BRICK & 
CLAY PRODUCTS, LTD. 


D 
ENVER SEWER PIPE Saskatchewan, Canada 


& CLAY Co. 
Colorado 
CANADA FIRE BRICK CO., 
LTD. 


ATHENS BRICK & TILE CO. 


Ontario, Canada 
Texas 


Quebec, Canada 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 





REFRACTORIES 


make the Locomotive Arch 


a SUCCESS . .«. «© «© « -« 


The Sectional Brick Arch, introduced 25 years ago by the 
American Arch Company, was the first and only satisfac- 


tory arch for locomotive service. 


These many years offered opportunity for research work 
in developing the present standard of the Security Arch. 
After improvements in design, the supervision of ceramic 
materials and convenient locations for supply are of equal 
importance. 


To be sure of good Brick from convenient locations Ameri- 


can Arch Company supplies the railroads exclusively from 
the plants listed here. 





AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists » * : 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN is in- 
quiring for 185 tons of structural steel for 
a bridge at DeWitt, Iowa. 





Tue PENNSYLVANIA has ordered about 
600 tons of steel from the American Bridge 
Company for grade crossing elimination 
work at Elmira, N. Y. 


Tue New York CEntTRAL has ordered 
500 tons of steel for a bridge to be built 
at East View, N. Y., from the American 
Bridge Company. 


SIGNALING 


Tue Boston & MAINE has ordered from 
the Union Switch & Signal Company ma- 
terials for extensive additions to the inter- 
locking at the Boston Terminal. The chief 
interlocking, at Tower A, will be enlarged 
by the addition of 15 levers to the electro- 
pneumatic machine (now 211 levers). Old 
Tower B will be discontinued and a new 
interlocking at Tower C will replace old 
Towers C and D. Two drawbridges and 
two junctions, all between the terminus 
and Tower C, now having mechanical in- 
terlockings, will have power apparatus. 
Tower C will have a Model 14 electro- 
pneumatic interlocking machine, 99 levers, 
with searchlight-type color-light dwarf 
signals. Sixteen levers of this machine 
will control 13 dual-control low-voltage 
switch layouts and 25 signals ; these to be re- 
motely controlled from Medford and Ever- 
ett Junctions, which are two and three miles 
east of the tower. Each of the two draw- 
bridges in this territory will have a six- 
lever table interlocking. Draw 8 has eight 
searchlight dwarf signals, and rail locks 
for its four tracks. The interlocking at 
Medford Junction and Everett Junction 
will be all-relay. This order includes 900 
relays, 200 copper-oxide rectifiers and three 
track-models. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Cuicaco, BurLIncton & Quincy.—The 
Edward G. Budd Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has placed an order with The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio, 
for bearings and boxes to be used on the 
two new high speed stream-lined “Zephyr“ 
trains which they are building for the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


Battimore & Onto.—For the high-speed 
stream-lined trains recently ordered for 
Baltimore & Ohio service, eight of the 
cars being built by the American Car & 
Foundry Company will be equipped with 
Hyatt Roller Bearing journal boxes. Sev- 
eral years ago the B. & O. were among 
the first to employ anti-friction bearings 
in railroad service when Hyatt Roller 
Bearings were installed in one of their 
engine tenders. Since that time the B. & O. 
has equipped a number of its passenger 
train cars with Hyatt journal boxes. 
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Supply Trade 





The Ray Corson-Elkins Company, 
Denver, Colo., has been appointed load- 
master distributor for the Bucyrus-Erie 
Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., for 
Colorado. 


Harold Smith has been elected vice- 
president of the Westinghouse Electric 
International Company. Mr. Smith’s 
new duties are in addition to those of his 
position as vice-president of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, with headquarters at New York. 


W. A. Nugent, who has been with the 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, Chicago, for 20 years, serving re- 
cently as sales manager, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales and Neil 
C. Hurley, Jr., in charge of the distribu- 
tion of the company’s electric tools, has 
been elected secretary, both with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


R. C. Rudolf, acting auditor of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 
a subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation, has been elected auditor, suc- 
ceeding Roland J. Hadly, who has re- 
tired on account of ill health; M. D. 
Wells and R. C. Cochran have been ap- 
pointed assistant auditors, all with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bonnell W. Clark, general manager of 
the Westinghouse Electric Supply 
Company, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, with head- 
quarters at New York; H. N. Gansman, 
general sales manager, has been appointed 
a vice-president at New York; and R. J. 
Holtermann, district manager for the 
company’s entire operations west of the 
Rocky Mountains, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal., has been appointed a 
vice-president. 


Robert W. Ballentine has been ap- 
pointed district manager of the Tyson 
Roller Bearing Corporation, Massillon, 
Ohio, with headquarters at Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Hyman Ledeen has been appointed 
district manager with offices at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and Los Angeles; Ben L. 
Crew, Jr., sales engineer has been as- 
signed to the Detroit, Mich., office and E. 
L. Farnsworth has been appointed service 
sales representative with office at New 
York. 


R. J. Knapp has been appointed rep- 
resentative of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company and the Westinghouse 
Traction Brake Company, in charge of 
its Denver, Colo. office, to succeed H. L. 
Fuller, deceased. Mr. Knapp was for 
many years employed by the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy successively as locomo- 
tive fireman, engineman, fuel supervisor, 
road foreman of engines and air brake in- 
structor. He entered the employ of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company in 1925, 
as mechanical expert at Denver. A few 
months later he was transferred to the 
Salt Lake City, Utah, office in the same 
capacity, which position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. P. L. Brad- 
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ford has been appointed representative of 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Company and 
the Westinghouse Traction Brake Com- 
pany with headquarters at Boston, Mass., 
to fill the place left vacant since the death 
of F. H. Whitney. Mr. Bradford en- 
tered the employ of the Westinghouse 
Company in 1919 as mechanical expert at 
Boston, which position he held continuously 
until his recent promotion. 


Concrete Mixer Code Authority 


The National Recovery Administration 
has approved the following memberships 
for the code authority of the concrete 
mixer manufacturing subdivision of the 
machinery and allied products industry: H. 
B. Loxterman of the Blaw Knox Company, 
Blaw Knox, Pa.; W. J. Hamilton of the 
Hendrick Manufacturing Company, Car- 
bondale, Pa.; H. H. Bunker of the Ker- 
low Steel Flooring Company, Jersey City, 
N. J.; B. L. Fralick of the Universal 
Manufacturing Company, Novi, Mich.; A. 
E. Sangdahl of the William F. Klemp 
Company, Chicago; and W. P. Ladd of 
the Gary Structural Steel Company, Gary, 
Ind. 


Railroad Cross Tie Budget 


The code authority for the railroad cross 
tie division of the lumber and timber prod- 
ucts industries has asked the National Re- 
covery Administration for the approval of 
a budget of $111,316 for the period from 
April 14 to December 31, 1934. The ex- 
penses for districts are estimated as fol- 
lows: District One, $9,000; district Two, 
$11,893; districts Three and Five, $49,354; 
district Four, $11,327; district Six, $18- 
780; and district Seven, $10,962. The assess- 
ment for code funds varies but it is not 
greater than one cent per tie on production 
in any case. The administration has asked 
that comments on the budget be filed with 
Deputy Administrator A. C. Dixon, Wash- 
ington, before October 9, 1934. 


OBITUARY 


James P. Roe, director of research and 
engineering of the Reading Iron Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., died on September 14. 
Mr. Roe was born on May 19, 1860, at 
Consett, Wales. At the age of 17 he en- 
tered the service of the Consett Iron Com- 
pany and has been connected with the iron 
industry since that time. He came to the 
United States in 1883. 


William E. Millhouse, president and 
treasurer of The Burden Iron Company, 
Troy, N. Y., who died on Septemper 25, 
at his home in Troy, was born 70 years 
ago in London, England. Mr. Millhouse 
came to this country in 1870 and attended 
the public schools of Troy. In February, 
1876, he entered the employ of The Burden 
Iron Company, and for more than 58 years 
had been affiliated with the company having 
started work at the age of 12 years, as 4 
feeder on one of the swaging machines 1 
its mill, and later working his way up te 
its presidency He served in various ca- 
pacities until 1897, when he was appointed 
head of the company’s wages department. 
In May, 1907, he was appointed paymaster; 
two years later he was promoted to assist- 
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ant secretary and the following year assist- 
ant manager of its mill On October 22, 
1918, Mr. Millhouse was appointed man- 
ager of the company serving in that posi- 
tion until June, 1932, when he was elected 
executive vice-president and since June 





William E. Millhouse 


of the following year was president of 
the company. Mr. Millhouse had taken a 
part in civic affairs, having served as a 
director of the Troy Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Construction 





Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN.— This 
company has undertaken the work of re- 
placing the timber pile trestle approach at 
the north end of its Illinois River bridge at 
South Pekin, Ill., with deck plate girder 
spans carried on reinforced concrete pile 
piers. The structure will have five spans 
with a total length of nearly 400 ft. A 
contract for the furnishing and driving 
of the concrete piles has been awarded to 
the S. G. Cool Company, Chicago. The 
work of erecting the steel will be done by 
company forces. 


Curtcaco, Rock IsLanp & Pacirtc.—This 
company has entered into an agreement 
with St. Louis County, Mo., for the con- 
struction of a reinforced concrete bridge, 
30 ft. long, to carry the railroad’s tracks 
across the Woodson road near Overland, 
Mo. The cost of the new bridge, which 
will replace a wooden trestle, will be shared 
equally by the county and the railroad. 


Detaware & Hupson.—The elimination 
of three grade crossings of this road in 
the town of Colesville, Broome county, 
N. Y., has been directed by the New York 
Public Service Commission. This is to be 
accomplished at the Coventry road and 
South Nineveh crossings by carrying the 
new Coventry road under both the Pennsyl- 
vania and Susquehanna divisions of the 
railroad on opposite sides of Wylie brook 
and over Wylie brook; the highway will 
pass under the west portion of the present 
bridge which carries the Susquehanna di- 
vision track over the brook. The cost of 
this project is estimated at $102,800, of 
which the Department of Public Works 
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will pay the cost of concrete pavement, 
leaving $94,100 in construction costs. The 
Harpursville crossing is to be eliminated 
by the construction of an underpass under 
the railroad at a point 300 ft. southwest 
of the existing crossing, at an estimated 


cost of $16,200. 


Detroit, ToLtepo & Ironton.—Arrange- 
ments have been completed for the re- 
construction of a highway subway carry- 
ing State Route 110 under the tracks of 
this company at Napoleon, Ohio, at a 
cost of about $85,000. 


Erte.—The New York Public Service 
Commission has approved a plan covering 
changes in this road’s tracks in connection 
with the elimination of the William and 
South Ogden street crossings in the village 
of Sloan, Erie county, N. Y. The esti- 
mated cost of the work within its right-of- 
way is $128,720, which was also approved. 
The cost of additional tracks estimated at 
$37,950, is to be paid for by the railroad 
and it has been authorized to do certain 
work covering changes in tracks and sig- 
nals for an amount not to exceed $36,650. 





LEHIGH VALLEY.—Bids will be received 
until 1 o’clock p.m., October 15, by the 
Lehigh Valley at New York, for the con- 
struction of a steel and concrete highway 
bridge over the tracks of this road, to- 
gether with approaches and _ incidental 
work for the elimination of the grade 
crossing of Central avenue, at Picton De- 
pot, Clark Township, Union county, N. J. 


New York CENTRAL-ERIE-I NTERNATION- 
AL RaILroaps.—Petitions for rehearings in 
the proceedings involving the elimination 
of grade crossings in the cities of North 
Tonawanda, and Tonawanda, N. Y., have 
been denied by the New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission. The elimination of sev- 
eral crossings in these cities was directed 
by the commission last July and the New 
York Central and Erie railroads were 
ordered to prepare and submit plans and 
estimates of cost for the elimination of the 
crossings designated within one year. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
This road has authorized work of carry- 
ing out track changes at Allens avenue, 
Providence, R. I. The estimated cost of 
the work is $43,500. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Pennsylvania Pub- 
lic Service Commission has issued an order 
that the bridge carrying Ridge Pike over 
the tracks of the Trenton cut-off of the 
Pennsylvania at a point in Plymouth 
Township, Montgomery county, Pa., about 


three-quarters of a mile south of the south-' 


erly line of Norristown, and the bridge 
carrying Ridge Pike over the tracks of the 
Earnest wye branch of the Pennsylvania in 
the same township, about 900 ft. farther 
south be reconstructed and altered. The cost 
for the reconstruction of the bridge over 
the tracks of the Trenton cut-off will be 
about $65,000 and that of the bridge over 
the wye tracks about $36,550. 


St. Louts-SAN Franctsco.—The Max- 
well Construction Company, Columbus, 
Kan., has been awarded contracts for the 
construction of three highway underpasses 
on the Frisco in Grecne county, Mo. 
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Financial 





ALLEGHANY CorRPORATION. — Collateral 
Trust Bonds—This important railroad 
holding company has defaulted in a $613, 
300 semi-annual interest payment due on its 
collateral trust convertible 5 per cent bonds 
of 1950. The income available for ser- 
vice on the bonds is about $113,258. The 
New York Stock Exchange has announced 
the receipt of a notice that the time for 
the deposit of the bonds under a plan of 
recapitalization put forward to avert the 
default had been extended to November 1. 
If the plan is not declared operative by 
December 1, when the sixty-day period of 
grace on the interest payment expires, the 
bonds must be returned to the owners. 
Holders of $11,322,000 of the issue of 
$24,532,000 have deposited their holdings 
under the plan; which ratio must be in- 
creased to 66% per cent of the issue in 
order to invoke the new bankruptcy law. 


BattrmorE & Onio.—Bonds—tThe In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to pledge and re- 
pledge until December 31, 1936, all or any 
part of $3,313,000 of its refunding and 
general mortgage, series E, 6 per cent 
bonds as collateral security for notes which 
it may issue under Section 20a (9) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act and in substitu- 
tion for existing collateral for present 
loans, 


BALTIMoRE & OntI0.—Trackage.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to acquire 
trackage rights over the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie between McKeesport, Pa., and 
New Castle Junction, proposing to use 
its own line for local service. 


Bancor & Aroostook.—Refunding Di- 
visional Bonds—The stockholders of this 
company have approved the issuance oi 
bonds under its consolidated refunding 
mortgage to refund divisional mortgage 
bonds issued or assumed by the company. 
The new issue is limited to $5,000,000 and 
will be convertible into common stock at 
$52.50. 


CHESAPEAKE & Onto. — Abandonmen! 
Application Denied—The Interstate Con- 
merce Commission has denied the applica- 
tion of this company for permission tJ 
abandon a branch line extending from 
Eagle Mountain, Va., to Newcastle, 264 
miles. The Commission in its decision 
said: “The issue lies between economic it- 
jury to a large, sparsely populated, and at 
present not highly productive territory, an( 
a financial burden upon interstate con- 
merce from the operation of the branch. 
The computations introduced show that the 
losses on the branch have been substantial, 
and the testimony offers no assurance that 
they will be eliminated in the near future. 
On the other hand, as the applicant's it 
come statements show, the system opefa 
tions as a whole have continued profitable 
throughout the period of the depressiot. 
Weighing these issues, it is our conclusiol 
that permission to abandon should not b 
granted at this time. The applicant, how 
ever, should not be required to sustain itr 
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definitely the loss now being incurred from 
the branch, and those interested in the ser- 
vice should not expect to retain it unless 
in future they can furnish traffic suffi- 
ciently adequate to maintain and operate 
the line.” 


Cuicaco GREAT WESTERN. — Trackage 
Rights—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
operate under trackage rights over about 
a mile of the Kansas City Southern be- 
tween Ohio avenue, Kansas City, Kans., 
and the freight house of the latter com- 
pany near Hopkins street, Kansas City, 
Mo., the arrangement being one under 
which the K. C. S. will handle 1.c.l. freight 
business for the Chicago Great Western. 
The action was protested by the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express, and Station 
Employees, which contended that the re- 
duction in forces occasioned by the aban- 
donment of the Great Western of its own 
facilities was in violation of the Railway 
Labor Act and the Emergency transpor- 
tation act of 1933. The commission held, 
however, that if there were any violation 
of these acts, the matter should be laid 
before the board created by that act and 
not the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Cuicaco Union Station.—Valuation.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
issued a final valuation report as of 1927 
finding a final value for rate-making pur- 
poses of $46,540,000. The investment in 
road and equipment stated in the company’s 
books was $95,211,045. Readjustments re- 
quired by the commission’s accounting ex- 
amination would reduce this to $87,841,411. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—/n- 
terest deferred—Directors of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western, on September 28, 
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voted to defer interest due October 1 on 
the Rio Grande Western’s. first four per 
cent bonds of 1949 and the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western refunding and improve- 
ment five per cent bonds of 1978 and the 
six per cent bonds of 1974. Further con- 
sideration will be given during the period 
of grace under the indentures, according 
to an announcement by the company, which 
for the first issue extends for three months 
and for the latter two for 90 days. 


WESTERN MArRYLAND.—Bonds.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to continue to pledge 
with the Railroad Credit Corporation not 
more than $2,718,000 of its first and re- 
funding mortgage 5% per cent, series A, 
bonds as collateral security for notes is- 
sued to that Corporation, or notes issued 
under Section 20a (9) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act and to pledge not more 
than $1,659,000 of its first and refunding 
mortgage 514 per cent, Series A, bonds 
and $623,000 of its series AA bonds as 
collateral security for notes which may 
be issued under Section 20a (9)—the au- 
thority to pledge the entire $5,000,000 of 
these bonds to expire at the end of 1936. 


Dividends Declared 


Elmira & Williamsport. $1.15, semi-annually, 
payable November 1 to holders of record October 
20. 

Reading.—Common 50c, quarterly, payable No- 
vember 8 to holders of record October 11. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.—7 Per 
Cent Guaranteed, $3.50, semi-annually; 6 Per 
Cent Guaranteed, $3.00, semi-annually, both pay- 
able November 1 to holders of record October 30. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
Oct.2 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 34.71 35.88 38.35 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 72.56 73.02 67.16 


PR R439R1; 





The First Train to Pass Through the Pennsylvania’s New Tunnel at Baltimore, Md., upon Its 
Completion on September 27 


The party included officers of the Pennsylvania and of the Arundel Corporation, builder of the tunnel. 
The occasion was also marked by a dinner at the Hotel Belvedere in Baltimore at which guests in- 


cluded Governor Ritchie of Maryland and Mayor Jackson of Baltimore. 


The P. R. R. delegation 


was headed by Vice-President J. F. Deasy who is at the extreme right in the corner of the gondola car. 
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EXECUTIVE 


H. C. Grout, general superintendent 
for the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters 
at Toronto, has been appointed assistant 
to the vice-president, with headquarters at 
Montreal, succeeding W. A. Mather. 


H. C. Weller, whose appointment as 
resident vice-president for the Norfolk & 
Western at Bluefield, W. Va., was noted 
in the Railway Age of September 29, en- 
te-ed the service of the Norfolk & Western 
48 years as an operator on the Scioto di- 
vision. In September, 1895, he was ap- 
pointed dispatcher and became assistant 





H. C. Weller 
trainmaster in August, 1905. Two years 
later he was appointed terminal train- 


master with headquarters at Bluefield. 
Later he served successively as trainmaster 
of the Pocahontas division, superintendent 
of the same division, and superintendent of 
the Scioto division. In February, 1923, he 
was appointed general superintendent of 
the Western General division which posi- 
tion he held until his recent appointment. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Charles T. Abeles and F. S. Sar- 
geant, solicitors for the Seaboard Air 
Line, have been appointed assistant general 
solicitors. The position of solicitor has 
been abolished. 


P. C. White, agent in the real estate 
department of the Pennsylvania at Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to real estate 
agent with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding C. W. Myers, who has been trans- 
ferred to New York. 


OPERATING 


Charles G. Grove, superintendent of 
the Wilkes-Barre division of the Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at Sunbury, Pa. 
has been appointed superintendent of pas- 
senger transportation of the Eastern region, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, sut- 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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—is impressed upon highway crossing users 
by the “Union” Style HC-8 Flashing Light 
Highway Crossing Signal. Its warning is 
unmistakable. It minimizes crossing acci- 
dents and resulting claims. It is a signal 
that proves itself economical. It meets all 


A.R.A.standards. » » » »~ » 


Details of this modern signal are available 
at our nearest district office. » » » 
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ceeding J. M. Symes, promoted. Samuel 
R. Hursh, division engineer of the Pitts- 
burgh division at Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Wilkes- 
Barre division, with headquarters at Sun- 
bury, succeeding Mr. Grove. 


W. E. McMullin has been appointed 
trainmaster of the St. Lawrence division 
of the New York Central and L. B. Ter- 
brack has been appointed trainmaster .of 
the Pennsylvania division. 


N. M. McMillan, assistant to the vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Eastern lines of the Canadian Pacific has 
been promoted to general superintendent 
with headquarters at Toronto, succeeding 
H. C. Grout. 


W. H. Cheny, assistant superintendent 
for the Southern, with headquarters at 
Spartanburg, S. C., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Georgia, Southern 
& Florida, with headquarters at Macon, Ga., 
succeeding G. W. Adams. Mr. Adams 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
St. Louis and Louisville divisions of the 
Southern, with headquarters at Louisville, 
Ky., succeeding J. F. Sheridan, who has 
been appointed assistant superintendent, 
with headquarters at Louisville, Ky. 


C. H. Tabor, terminal trainmaster for 
the Norfolk & Western, with headquarters 
at Bluefield, W. Va., has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Pocahontas division, 
succeeding James O’Keeffe, promoted. E. 
H. Fields, assistant trainmaster at Eck- 
man, W. Va., has been promoted to suc- 
ceed Mr. Tabor at Bluefield. A. H. Tabor 
assistant trainmaster at Iaeger, W. Va., 
has been transferred to Eckman, replacing 
Mr. Fields. J. H. Kinzel, yardmaster at 
Iaeger, has been appointed assistant train- 
master with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding A. H. Tabor. 


W. A. Mather, who has been appointed 
general manager of the Western Lines of 
the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters 
at Winnipeg, Man., as noted in the Railway 
Age of September 15, has been connected 
with this company continuously for 31 
years. He was born on September 12, 





W. A. Mather 


1885, at Oshawa, Ont., and was educated 
at McGill University, graduating in 1908. 
He entered railway service in May, 1903, 
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in the construction department of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, being appointed resident en- 
gineer at Winnipeg in January, 1911. In 
March of the following year Mr. Mather 
was transferred to the operating depart- 
ment as superintendent at Kenora, Ont., 
being transferred to Medicine Hat, Alta., 
in January, 1915. In June of the same 
year he was advanced to assisiant general 
superintendent of the British Columbia dis- 
trict, and in October, 1918, he was. further 
promoted to superintendent of the Sas- 
katchewan district. Later he was trans- 
ferred to the Alberta district and in 1933 
he was appointed assistant to the vice-pres- 
ident, with headquarters at Montreal, Que., 
the position he was holding at the time of 
his recent promotion to general manager of 
the Western Lines. 


L. C. Ayers, whose appointment as 
general superintendent of the Eastern Gen- 
eral division of the Norfolk & Western, 
was noted in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 29, was born at Oak Level, Va., 
on April 8, 1875. He started his railroad 
career in September, 1890, as a water boy 





(c) Kaiden-Keystone 


L. C. Ayers 


on the Roanoke & Southern at Roanoke, 
one of the predecessor lines of the Nor- 
folk & Western. From 1892 to February, 
1895, he served successively on the Rad- 
ford division as timekeeper, track watch- 
man, section laborer, freight brakeman and 
work train flagman. From February, 1895, 
to 1901, he worked on the Scioto division 
then known as the Kenova division) as 
section foreman, extra gang foreman and 
work train foreman. In 1901, he was pro- 
moted to roadmaster on the Cincinnati and 
Kenova districts. Mr. Ayers was promoted 
in 1906 to general supervisor of mainte- 
nance and structures on the Scioto division. 
He was appointed superintendent of con- 
struction on the same division in 1909. 
During the period 1912 to 1923 he held 
the positions of superintendent of con- 
struction on the Scioto division and assist- 
ant division superintendent on the Scioto, 
Pocahontas and Norfolk divisions. In 
February 1923, he was promoted to super- 
intendent on the Shenandoah division with 
headquarters at Roanoke. 


TRAFFIC 


T. S. Acheson, formerly general agri- 
cultural agent of the Western Lines of 
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the Canadian Pacific, has been reappointed 
to that position, with headquarters at Win- 
nipeg., Man., succeeding J. M. McKay, 
who has retired. 


O. C. Wallace, who has been connected 
with the general freight office of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy at Omaha, Neb., 
has been promoted to general agent at 
Scottsbluff, Neb., succeeding D. Kastrup, 
commercial agent, who has been appointed 
division freight and passenger agent at 
Hastings, Neb. 


R. H. Eberly, general freight agent for 
the Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters 
at Norfolk, Va., has been appointed asSsist- 
ant freight traffic manager of rates and 
divisions, with the same headquarters. R. 
T. Etheridge, assistant general freight 
agent for this road, with headquarters at 
Norfolk, Va., has been appointed assistant 
freight traffic manager in charge of com- 
mission cases, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding J. H. Ketner, deceased. W. 
A. Marshall, assistant general freight 
agent at Norfolk, Va., has been appointed 
general freight agent, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding Mr. Eberly. The posi- 
tions of assistant general freight agent 
heretofore held by Mr. Etheridge and Mr. 
Marshall have been abolished. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


E. E. Mayo, assistant engineer on the 
Southern Pacific, Pacific Lines, has 
been promoted to the newly-created posi- 
tion of assistant chief engineer, with head- 
quarters as before at San Francisco, Cal. 
Paul T. Robinson, division engineer of 
the Tucson division, with headquarters at 
Tucson, Ariz., has been promoted to engi- 
neer maintenance of way and structures, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, suc- 
ceeding William M. Jaekle, deceased. 
J. B. Dawson, assistant division engineer 
of the Rio Grande division, at El Paso, 
Tex., has been promoted to division engi- 
neer at Tucson to succeed Mr. Robinson, 
and W. W. Winn has been appointed as- 
sistant division engineer at El Paso, replac- 
ing Mr. Dawson. 


SPECIAL 


Dr. J. Norman White has been ap- 
pointed chief surgeon of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, succeeding the 
late Dr. Jonathan Mayhew Wain- 
wright. 


OBITUARY 


T. A. Matthews, assistant general 
freight agent on the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, with headquarters at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., died at St. Luke’s hospital, 
St. Paul, on September 23. 


Joseph M. Simon, assistant general 
freight agent of the Mobile & Ohio, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., died of 4 
heart attack on October 1 at St. Louis. He 
was 59 years of age. 


Thomas F. Gardner, superintendent of 
transportation of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, with headquarters at Denison Tex» 
died on September 30 of a heart attack at 
his home at Denison. 


Table of Operating Statistics of Railways 
begins on next left-hand page 
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Ritilroad executives are well aware that durability of locomotive and 
car equipment affects the annual showing of railroad manage- 
ment. Whatever deteriorates or gives trouble must be repaired or 
replaced; and not only such replacements but all resulting interrup- 
tions to service must be paid for, along with other elements of cost, 
before profits begin. This is why many leading railroads have adopted 
NATIONAL Scale Free Pipe as a practical means of minimizing costs 


For air brake service NATIONAL Scale Free Pipe is unexcelled because 


First: Its clean, smooth surfaces permit the air to act more quickly, with 
less drop of pressure. 


Second: There is no loose scale to clog valves or smal! openings. 


Third: When troubles due to temperature conditions are encountered, as 
the freezing of condensate in bends and other portions of air 
brake piping, the exceptional ductility, high tensile strength, and 
sound welds of this pipe minimize the possibility of failure 

ware, . 


the To secure greater economy in piping requirements of your road, be 
; sure the specifications read NATIONAL—The Original Scale Free Pipe. 


All National Galvanized Pipe is given a special chromate treatment to resist discol 
oration and she formation of white rust. This patented process preserves that smooth 
glistening surface or metallic lustre which is characteristic of good galvanizing 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Subsidiary of United US States Steel Corporation 


NATIONAL SCALE FREE PIPE 
SPELLERIZED 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the Month of July, 


Region, road, and year 


New England Region: 


Boston & Albany.......... 


Boston & Maine. 


Great Lakes Region: 


Delaware & Hudson........ 
1 

Del., Lack. & Western..... 
1 

Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie).... 
1 


Grand Trunk Western 


New York Central 


Pere Marquette 
Pitts. & Lake Erie 


Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio 


Big Four Lines..c.ccccese: 


Central of New Jersey 


Chicago & Eastern II 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 


Long Island ..... a 


Pennsylvania System 


PID cbhdsecdaweeriecuk 


Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake Ohio 


Norfolk & Western 


Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line 


Central of Georgia 


Illinois Central (Incl. Y. 
& M 


Louisville & Nashville 


Northwestern Region: 
Chi., & North Western 


Chicago Great Western... 


Peer eee eeeees 


N. Y., New H. & Hartf.... 
1 


Lehigh Valley ............ 
Michigan Central ......... 


1 
New York, Chi. & St. L.... 


eee ee ewnee 


eee ateues 


Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.. 


Chi., St. P., Minneap. & 


m, 


Minneap., St. P. 
M ap P. @ S. Se. 


ee ee es 


Northern Pacific 


CeCe eee ee eeeesecs 


Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav.. 


Central Western Region: 
Alton 


ee 


Denver & R. G 


Los Angeles & Salt Lake... 


Oregon Short Line 
Southern Pacific—Pacific 
Lines 


Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe 


St. Louis-San Francisco 


St. Louis Southwestern 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


ee ed 


es 


Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf).... 
. Wn 


eee eee 


See eee ees eeeseeees 


ee 


1933 


Average 
miles of 
road 
operated 


402 


402 
2,016 


1,946 


Train- 
miles 


115,651 
124,885 
245,702 
256,033 
333,377 
357,019 


189,675 
204,920 
334,374 
331,697 
643,275 
706,700 
206,500 


526,536 


,298,739 
399,933 
528,590 
613,636 
127,615 
128,048 
162,994 
177,324 

73,432 

82,394 


a 
. 


354,282 
385,628 


796,595 
858,538 
568,312 
627,130 


493,831 
489,167 
234,444 
235,076 

1,346,195 

1,300,679 
891,641 
955,612 
439,397 
443,700 

1,084,628 

1,210,711 


933,600 
973,813 
225,192 
214,576 


204,119 
192,232 
1,510,338 
1,318,505 
1,171,944 
1,072,665 
1,052,860 
1,046,421 
230,047 
176,449 
166,087 
136,433 
234,231 
217,974 
1,310,684 
1,069,096 
918,693 
789,472 


180,825 
176,720 
362,748 
347,626 
1,112,345 
1,026,342 
644,436 
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Locomotive-miles Car-miles 
= cr ’ 2 = 
Principal Loaded Per 
and (thou- cent 
helper Light sands) 
119,717 7,960 2,847 66.4 
130,340 9,449 3,510 67.5 
273,097 26,041 8,044 68.0 
286,823 27,110 9,038 67.1 
406,155 19,2 10,254 64.1 
433,942 23,324 11,710 64.3 
244,459 24,240 5,817 60.3 
275,053 32,138 6,972 62.7 
366,787 42,659 9,841 63.9 
368,363 49,136 11,101 66.2 
669,758 50,932 26,264 60.8 
736,144 61,381 29,421 61.9 
208,331 2,670 5,329 59.5 
200,446 1,575 5,315 59.1 
386,350 35,603 10,612 62.8 
393,338 36,394 11,580 62.9 
361,466 12,414 11,182 60.0 
381,884 12,605 12,273 59.9 
1,439,138 97,862 47,297 59.6 
1,522,117 108,877 54,718 60.5 
461,370 4,189 14,010 60.0 
545,757 6,159 15,182 60.6 
314,039 2,682 7,088 58.5 
335,628 3,628 7,578 59.8 
63,106 16 2,450 59.5 
80,095 1,694 3,125 59.0 
526,781 10,813 14,989 60.4 
534,715 11,404 16,594 62.4 
1,547,545 165,421 36,886 59.4 
1,728,599 203,322 43,649 59.5 
540,501 19,413 14,542 60.4 
636,516 24,825 18,544 61.2 
143,531 24,831 4,088 57.0 
145,113 24,767 4,249 58.6 
162,994 2,612 3,371 62.6 
178,426 2,663 3,696 61.9 
74,798 492 1,497 56.9 
83,200 1,372 2,056 59.6 
25,576 12,751 245 53.5 
27,537 12,329 285 50.9 
2,846,298 307,330 86,522 60.8 
3,048,933 326,113 97,509 61.9 
384,252 41,445 9,583 58.0 
420,658 44,816 11,311 59.3 
834,242 30,672 32,967 54.3 
907,185 39,861 38,766 54.2 
590,341 23,425 21,721 58.5 
654,597 29,443 25,084 58.0 
495,818 6,184 8,492 60.3 
490,115 6,845 9,714 62.9 
235,774 4,174 4,768 64.8 
237,169 4,185 5,446 69.3 
1,360,271 25,551 29,441 58.3 
1,319,317 22,992 30,611 60.0 
956,760 18,769 18,601 57.3 
1,036,781 28,371 22,448 59.4 
446,581 3,329 9,146 61.8 
464,086 3,831 10,179 64.2 
1,098,582 17,639 23,176 64.4 
1,226,504 20,150 28,918 64.5 
998,535 23,325 24,871 61.2 
1,031,031 24,602 24,986 61.5 
225,607 13,785 6,688 59.0 
215,820 15,139 6,833 58.5 
1,329,868 63,378 33,126 59.6 
1,294,446 66,289 32,738 58.5 
223,835 10,423 4,394 63.6 
237,431 9,383 4,865 67.2 
763,905 20,879 23,423 60.5 
603,432 16,812 19,074 61.0 
356,564 3,211 7,691 60.1 
324,710 3,269 7,297 65.0 
749,309 45,485 19,444 62.7 
693,710 49,182 18,509 62.0 
158,036 9,972 3,550 68.7 
159,041 10,376 3,809 64.6 
216,567 1,749 4,289 58.6 
199,482 1,502 4,202 56.1 
1,588,276 66,886 42,548 59.6 
1,423,887 61,711 36,881 63.2 
1,220,499 38,780 29,503 59.5 
1,104,896 29,521 27,920 60.4 
1,070,319 8,961 23,415 61.4 
1,064,877 5,435 23,811 59.7 
249,309 26,279 6,02 62.5 
192,624 17,693 5,522 67.7 
193,429 30,397 4,691 63.4 
152,292 18,911 3,857 67.4 
246,088 15,844 5,933 63.9 
231,222 18,184 5,696 63.6 
1,421,661 159,077 41,047 59.1 
1,139,708 118,985 33,934 60.5 
942,523 42,555 29,566 55.1 
810,270 38,154 27,672 60.4 
185,163 2,818 4,853 61.7 
179,915 3,202 4,445 61.4 
365,066 4,185 9,468 60.8 
349,851 4,425 8,712 60.6 
1,145,735 25,952 29,341 58.8 
1,055,888 23,324 28,534 62.7 
649,721 7,903 13,863 59.6 
609,541 7,164 13,090 59.3 
213,787 2,843 5,006 62.5 
231,090 3,150 5,465 62.1 
478,585 3,928 10,555 59.5 
463,910 5,787 9,935 58.0 
254,012 2,599 7,773 63.6 
247,557 1,193 7,501 60.3 


Ton-miles (thousands) 


Gross 


Excluding 
locomotives 
loaded and tenders 


150,163 
180,501 
435,735 
473,423 
561,360 
629,498 


361,241 
426,866 
570,543 
628,178 
1,642,590 
1,820,169 
325,628 
325,121 
653,527 
703,971 
665,759 
724,634 
3,044,038 
3,458,771 
854,197 
920.294 
448,848 
483,372 
206,339 
268,848 
880,007 
968,204 


2,543,070 
3,044,598 


2,119,270 


465,255 
512,185 
264,501 
285,704 
1,925,044 
1,985,497 


1,259,777 
1,583,143 


1,499,608 


227,765 
281,851 


1,763,548 


315,671 
290,860 
570,111 
517,346 
1,845,509 
1,758,900 
856,719 
823,376 
290,024 


Subject to revision. 


Net 
Revenue 
and non- 
revenue 


220,517 


156,782 
189,764 
208,230 
244,159 
574,130 
662,178 
106,886 
108,275 
248,497 
273,624 
211,647 
235,498 
1,246,826 
1,437,239 
298,323 
329,904 
162,347 
185,809 
115,690 
152,910 
288,162 
314,243 


1,107,937 
1,375,954 
386,517 
529,683 
131,723 


1,503,407 
1,799,468 

879,241 
1,109,793 


155,749 
173,728 

92,299 
102,936 
732,419 
782,278 
569,907 
746,037 
189,115 
205,111 
444,065 
569,835 


522,327 
524,782 
136,944 
159,223 
762,364 
830,843 
105,747 
116,582 
637,906 
563,165 
163,618 


647,223 
575,090 
569,357 


128,575 
119,007 
195,232 
184,110 
664,977 
686,583 
321,408 
314,912 

98,259 
109,157 
228,395 
203,294 
152,640 
155,876 
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Average number of 
locomotives on line 
3 
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Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 
Boston & Aibany 


eer eeeee 


Boston & Maine. 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson 


Del., Lack. & Western 


Grand Trunk Western 
Lehigh Valley 


Michigan. Central ......... 


New York Central 


Pere Marquette 
Pitts. & Lake Erie 
Wabash 


Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio 


Be Foes LIM ic cksscevcas 


Central of New Jersey 


Chicago & Eastern Ili 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 
1 

ee re 

Pennsylvania System ...... 


reer warns ematnea 


Pocahontas Region: — 


Chesapeake & Ohio........ 
Norfolk & Western........ 


Southern Region: 


Atlantic Coast Line........ 


Central of Georgia......... 


Illinois Central (Incl. Y. 
& M 


ee 


Seaboard Air Line......... 


INE 5, ciciccunwsstees eee 


Northwestern Region: 


Chi., & North Western..... 
Chicago Great Western.... : 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & we 


Chi., St. P., Minneap. & 
Om 


eoereesesreceesesere 


Great Northern ........--- 


Minneap., St. P. & S. St. 


Pee ee 


Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav.. 


Central Western Region: 


DE 260s vr ecees ss Sede ay 


Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 
F.) 


P.& Ss. &. : 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy...... 


Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 


Chi., Rock I. & Gulf).... 
Denver & R. G. Wn....... 


Los Angeles & Salt Lake.. 
Oregon Short Line........ 


Southern Pacific—Pacific 


Lines .....2...eeeeeeees 
Union Pacific ....ccccesses 


Southwestern Region: 


Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe-:...-. 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines..... 
Missouri Pacific .......... 


St. Louis-San Francisco.... 


St. Louis Southwestern 
eee siersieiaraargrare'e 
Texas & New Orleans...... 
1 


Texas & Pacific.....o.es000 





1 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf.... 


Rineate : 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie).... 
1 


ee : 
New York, Chi. & St. L.... 
1 





Average number of 
freight cars on line 





= 
Home Foreign Total 
3,030 3,382 6,412 
4,373 3,441 7,814 
9,773 6,033 15,806 
9,024 8,070 17,094 
15,827 9,584 25,411 
15,235 10,574 25,805 
11,871 2,416 14,287 
11,901 2,983 14,884 
16,732 4,179 20,911 
17,517 4,211 21,728 
26,368 12,253 38,621 
33,054 13,331 46,385 
5,102 6,628 11,730 
5,308 8,066 13,374 
18,400 5,410 23,810 
18,541 5,458 23,999 
19,700 19,421 39,121 
25,650 18,492 44,142 
57,421 57,775 115,196 
72,948 63,166 136,114 
8,899 6,327 15,226 
9,511 7,442 16,953 
11,252 4,545 15,797 
12,132 4,435 16,567 
16,279 10,590 26,869 
16,791 3962 26,353 
14,227 8,390 22,617 
15,502 9,204 24,706 
82,199 20,588 102,787 
90,296 24,732 115,028 
15,794 22,524 38,318 
19,594 22,369 41,963 
16,586 6,841 23,427 
16,469 6,078 22,547 
4,734 2,412 7,146 
6,050 2,743 8,793 
9,091 3,693 12,784 
9,370 3,770 13,140 
783 2,683 3,466 
767 3,548 4,315 
244,871 47,993 292,864 
245,182 58,811 303,993 
35,811 7,138 42,949 
36,581 8,496 45,077 
41,794 11,934 53,728 
45,324 10,788 56,112 
36,516 4,143 40,659 
35,517 4,827 40,344 
24,989 3,865 28,854 
25,543 3,732 29,275 
6,617 3,222 9,839 
6,815 3,681 10,496 
54,105 15,455 69,560 
53,437 14,651 68,088 
49,307 7,444 56,751 
50,294 7,473 57,767 
11,632 3,687 15,319 
12,275 4,019 16,294 
31,656 13,116 44,772 
31,147 18,584 49,731 
43,530 19,117 62,647 
43,991 18,841 62,832 
2,281 2,890 Cm bg | 
3,804 3,240 7,044 
57,057 15,944 73,001 
57,739 15,020 72,759 
2,074 6,807 8,881 
2,041 6,696 8,737 
42,183 9,444 51,627 
42,871 8,850 51,721 
16,351 3,222 19,573 
18,899 3,084 21,983 
38,881 4,431 43,312 
41,328 4,163 45,491 
8,164 2,688 10,852 
7,978 2,887 10,865 
3,254 6,679 9,933 
3.214 6,224 9,438 
67,195 9,149 76,344 
67,457 8,317 75,774 
34,146 12,837 46,983 
39,605 13,300 52,905 
32,549 10,242 42,791 
34,477 11,153 45,630 
14,006 3,470 17,476 
14,141 2,786 16,927 
4,628 977 5,605 
4,215 917 5,132 
8,479 2,565 11,044 
9,803 2,890 12,693 
35,292 25,672 60,964 
38,920 22,230 61,150 
24,279 8,902 33,181 
24,581 8,110 32,691 
9,145 1,521 10,666 
11,168 1,417 12,585 
7,440 3,762 11,202 
10,140 2,670 12,810 
22,049 18,946 40,995 
25,158 18,555 43,713 
22,231 4,588 26,819 
24,350 4,808 29,158 
4,490 2,499 6,989 
4,635 3,276 7,911 
8,126 10,119 18,245 
8,615 10,275 18,890 
3,630 3,903 7,930 
4,386 4,575 8,961 
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RAILWAY AGE 
1934, Compared with July, 1933, for Roads with A 


Gross ton- 
miles per 


train 


hour, 
excluding 
locomo- motives 
tivesand and 
tenders tenders 


21,712 
23,841 


24,769 
26,501 


50,678 
53,841 
46,914 
51,127 


17,562 
19,254 
19,761 
20,795 
24,745 
25,871 
23,327 
23,602 
20,911 
21,438 
20,258 
21,659 


24,351 
23,968 


28,347 
28,622 
33,287 
32,294 
25,863 
26,367 
23,967 
23,742 
25,258 
28,358 
30,984 
29,925 
25,474 
27,883 
31,944 
31,887 
49,586 
49,418 


28,674 
27,839 
28,885 
26,476 
29,769 
29,822 
23,538 
23,357 
25,723 
23,034 
24,276 
23,539 
29,215 
30,310 


Net 


excluding ton- 


miles 
per 


train- 


mile 








Net 
ton- 


miles 


per 
loaded 


car- 


mile 


7 
7 
19 
19 

9 

8 

7 

7 

1 
22 
1 
2 
0 
0 
3 
3 
8 
9 
6 
2 


3 
1 
8 
1 
5 
8 
0 
2 
2 
0 
9 
5 
1 
4 
4 
6 
9 
2 
4 
3 
3 
7 
9 
5 
2 
9 
2 
9 


6 
1 
1 
4 
7 
8 
9 
8 
0 
1 
6 
8 
2 
9 
5 
6 
6 
9 
9 
8 
9 
9 
2 
4 
5 
6 
0 
4 
8 
7 
9 
8 
4 
5 
0. 
3 
0 
0 
9 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
1 
1 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 


0 
5 
6 
6 
2 
8 
1 
4 
6 
4 
1 
6 
2 
2 
i 
4 
6 
4 
5 
2 
3 
9 
4 
9 
9 
6 
6 
2 
7 
2 
2 
7 
0 
.0 
5 
3 
0 
4 
1 
0 
2 
5 
3 
9 
8 


2. 
1 
1 
0. 
3. 
3. 
as 
4. 
4. 
7. 
9. 
as 
3. 
2. 
3. 
1.0 
3.3 
2. 
2. 
9. 
0. 
3. 
5. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
4. 
2. 
a. 
i 
0. 
2 
9. 
0. 
6. 
6. 
0. 
ip 
2. 
4. 
3. 
4. 
9. 


1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
23.1 
2 
2 
22.3 
22.5 
19.8 
20.7 
23.5 
25.6 
22.5 
22.8 
22.1 
22.8 
24.3 
22.6 
21.0 
21.7 
20.8 
19.1 
19.5 
20.6 
26.5 
26.8 
20.6 
21.1 
22.7 
24.1 
23.2 
24.1 
19.6 
20.0 
21.6 
20. 
1 
2 


0. 
1 

0.5 
9.6 
0.8 
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Net ton- 


miles 
per 


mile of 


road 
per 
day 


3,965 


13,116 
16,145 


976 
1,089 
1,579 
1,761 
3,570 
3,799 
3,633 
4,699 
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nnual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 


Loco- 
1,000 gross mo- 
tive- 
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RAILWAY AGE October 6, 1934 








Interior BARCO Dual 
Control Valve 





That Insure Low Maintenance— 


cost and long trouble-free service. These desirable advan- 
tages are offered with BARCO Power Reverse Gears through 
exclusive features. 


OUTBOARD PISTON ROD BEARING AND GUIDE. 
This guide is cast integral with the cylinder and bolted 
direct to the reverse gear bracket. It eliminates any 
weaving action of the piston rod on the piston rod 
packing and piston packing cups thus greatly increasing 
their service life. The bearing is always in perfect align- 
ment as it does not have to be disturbed during repacking. 
DUAL CONTROL VALVE. The combination of small 
rotary admission valve keyed to the shaft with poppet 
valves for exhaust provides exceptionally close adjustment 
and maintains the point of cut-off selected. Centering of 
valve after each operation is assured. The entire valve is 
easily removed from reverse gear for repairs or exchange. 


All other parts are built and designed to the latest and best power 
reverse gear practice, including the hollow trunk piston rod. 


Barco Manufacturing Co. 


1801 Winnemac Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
In Canada THE HOLDEN CoO., LTD. In Canada 


Montreal—Moncton—T oronte Winnipeg—Vancouver 








R¢ 


B. 


wee 
and 
pos: 
$10 
yea 
cou 


$14 








